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2122. [Anon.] Arthur I. Gates. J. 
P Dulsky 


Psychol., 1942, 6, 57.—Portrait.—S. G. 
(Rochester Guidance Center). 

2123. Bennett, M. W. The psychologist in 
family consultation service. J. consult. Psychol., 
1942, 6, 85-88.—No hard and fast lines can be laid 
down to define the work of the psychologist in the 
family consultation service. He serves a group 
“neither needing nor wanting the services of psychia- 
trist, clinical psychologist, or social worker for whom 
the general education program in family living 
raises questions as to procedure, brings partial 
insight into problems, or reveals need of individual- 
ized service of a professional character.’ A psycholo- 
gist in this field should have training in sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and economics. An intern- 
ship is very desirable-—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester 
Guidance Center) 

2124. Broendal, V. Praepositionernes Theori: 
Inledning til en rationel Bedringslaere. (A theory 
of propositions; an introduction to a rational theory 
of meaning.) Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1940. Pp. xvi + 135.—See Philosophic Abstracts, 
1942, No. 8, 22. 

2125. Bryan, A. I. Psychological service in the 
library field. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 73-77.— 
Library administration is a potentially fruitful 
held for extensive utilization of the resources of 
applied psychology. Psychological factors play an 
important part in management of personnel, de- 
termination of book selection policies, reader guid- 
ance, publicity, and public relations. Psychologists 
preparing for work in this field need a broad training 
in practically all aspects of applied psychology, 
particularly test construction, administration, and 
interpretation; personnel management; vocational 
counseling; educational methods; publicity; public 
relations; and research.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester 
Guidance Center). 

2126. Cohen, R. A device to simplify testing 
near point of convergence (PcB) in the angle of 
convergence test. J. Aviat. Med., 1941, 12, 298-299. 
—C. Pfaffman (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

. 2127. Conklin, E.G. What is man? Rice Inst. 
Famphl., 1941, 28, 153-281.—This is a series of 3 


] » . . 
‘ectures on the human species, the development of 


the individual, and the real and the ideal. The final 

lectur is philosophical; but the two preceeding ones 

utilize biological, anthropological, and psychological 

‘ata in the discussion of species and race problems 

pnd in the treatment of the ontogenesis of behavior. 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2128. Connerty, H. V., & Johnson, W. H. An 
automatic electron tube stimulator and recorder. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1942, 49, 223-226.— 
Wiring diagrams and description of an automatic 
stimulating and recording instrument with the 
following features: stable output, visual indicator of 
stimulation, ideal type of current, frequency varia- 
tion from one shock per 6 seconds to 2500 shocks 
per second, wide variation of intensity without 
effect on frequency, synchronous operation of 
signal magnet.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2129. Crissy, W. J. E., & Flanagan, J. C. A 
plan for using punched cards in presenting test 
results in profile form. /. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 
94-105.—This method is particularly advantageous 
where large batteries of tests, such as the National 
Teacher Examinations, are given.—W. F. Madden 
(Middlebury). 

2130. Deemer, W. L. A method of estimating 
accuracy of test scoring. Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 
65-73.—When errors of test scoring obey a Poisson 
frequency law (theoretical considerations suggest 
that they do), the method described may be used 
for finding the upper fiducial limits of scoring errors 
per paper. A criterion is suggested for establishing 
tolerance limits on scoring errors, and a method is 
given (1) for finding the probability of being wrong in 
the statement that the tolerance limit is being met 
for a given size sample or (2) for finding the size of 
sample that will make this probability not greater 
than some fixed value.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

2131. Derryberry, M. Psychological work in 
public health. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 78-82.— 
An analysis of objectives and procedures in public 
health programs reveals many situations “in which 
the advice of the research psychologist can assist 
public health personnel in the prevention of un- 
necessary disease and premature death.’’ Adult 
health education is a large field posing many psycho- 
logical problems. Other research areas requiring 
psychological techniques are: content and teaching 
method in nursing visits; problems of the sanitation 
worker; the clinic and its teaching practices; public’s 
knowledge of, and biases about, health; and atti- 
tudes toward health education materials.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 

2132. Diehl, H. T. An eye dominance gage and 
some ofitsuses. J. gen. Psychol., 1942, 26, 181-184. 
—Figure.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

2133. Dunlap, J.W. The Psychometric Society— 
roots and powers. Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 1-8.— 
This address of the president reviews the past and 
present of the Psychometric Society and its organ, 
Psychometrika. Although the Society's growth, as 
measured by number of members and papers pre- 
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at their annual meetings, has apparently 
the future is looked upon with con- 
fidence.—G. R. Stone (Miami). 

2134. Farris, E. J. Apparatus for recording 
cyclical activity in the rat. Anat. Rec., 1941, 81, 
357-361.—( Biol. Abstr. XVI: 6416). 


2135. Ferguson, G. A. Item selection by the con- 
stant process. Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 19-29.— 
This paper relates the constant process used in 
psychophysics to the problem of item selection. 
Each test item may be described in terms of a 
limen, which is an index of the point at which an 
item discriminates, and the standard deviation of the 
limen, which is an index of the ‘goodness’ of dis- 
crimination. The method developed may be related 
not only to the description of items but also to the 
description of persons. Thus a person’s ability may 
be described in terms of a limen and its standard 
deviation.—(Courtesy Psychometrtka). 


2136. Finney, D. J. The joint distribution of 
variance ratios based on a common error mean 
square. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1941, 11, 136-140.— 
The distribution of the ratio of the largest of a set of 
mean squares with equal degrees of freedom to an 
error mean square is derived as well as its probability 
integral and significance levels, independence of 
ratios being assumed.— L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


2137. Fisher, R. A. The asymptotic approach to 
Behrens’s integral, with further tables for the d test 
of significance. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1941, 11, 141- 
172.—The rationale of Behrens’s test of significance 
for the difference between the means of two samples 
with an unknown variance ratio elucidated ; 
several tables of relevant probabilities, levels of 
significance, and the special case of a mean based on 
a large number of inexact measures are presented.— 
L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 

2138. Fisher, R. A. The negative binomial dis- 
tribution. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1941, 11, 182-187. 
The negative binomial is shown to be more complex 
than the positive binomial in that the exponent is 


sented 
stalemated, 


1S 


usually unknown in the former; a method of calcu- 
lating its efficiency of fit by moments is furnished.— 
L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


2139. Fletcher, J. M. Science and the problem of 
human values. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1942, 54, 259-265. 
—Psychology must assume the responsibility of 
taking cognizance of the value aspects of man’s 
environment or else abandon its raison d’étre. 
Value is conceived in terms of categories of human 
experiences, such as interests, desires, cravings, all 
of which fall within the range of psychological 
inquiry.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

2140. Grossnickle, L. T. The scaling of test 
scores by the method of paired comparisons. 
Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 43-64.—The purpose of this 
study is to investigate, by the method of paired 
comparisons, a possible scaling of individuals who 
have made certain test scores, such that the additive 
will be satisfied and such that a stability 
a 


property 


in scaling will be maintained,—in other words, 
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scaling such that the scaled score of an individyal 
the same regardless of th 


will 


remain 


relatively 


grouping of individuals in which he may be placed 


The results show that it is possible to utilize psy- 
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chophysical methods in psychological and educa. 


tional test situations. 


of dividing the intermediate category equally 


tween the greater 
possible methods, 
finally, 


fied, and, 


hypothetical individuals remain the same.- 
esy Psychometrika). 


2141. 


distributions. 
181.—The method of maximum likelihood is used ¢ 


determine an alternative to the technique of mo- 


Camb.., 


1941, 


was 


11, 


satis 


ments for fitting a binomial law to empirical « 


solution of equations is by elementary methods 


L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


2142. Hunter, W.S. New fields for psychologists: 
1942, 6, 57 


foreword. 


J. 
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consult. 


sychol., 
Since 1912 there has been no spectacular increas 
the number of fields in which psychologists are activ: 


but there has been a very great increase in th« 


ber 


of psychologists active 


in 


these 


fields 


articles in the issue of the journal to which this 


is the foreword outline 
psychological 


non-academic 


very well known.- 
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Among the major findings 
are that Case V of the Law of Comparative Judgment 
is applicable to the data in this problem, the method 
be- 
and the less was the best of thiree 

internal consistency 
when a new test of stability was 
applied, it was found that the distances between the 
(Court- 


Haldane, J. B. S. The fitting of binomial 
Ann. Eugen., 


eC If 


term reliability in favor of more specific estimates 
measuren 
They show that the usual correlation formulae d 
give the most likely estimate of reliability wh« 
are truly equated for difficulty and variance. 

experimental studies are presented to demonstrat 
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M. Harsh (Nebraska). 
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194, 11, 108-114.—The use of this modification of 
are for data with unoccupied groups is 
onstrated with 4 examples; cases involve the 
Poisson distribution, the negative binomial law, 
znd smoothing of data—L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 
2145. Jersild, A. T. A child psychologist in radio. 
nsult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 69-73.—The author 
jescribes his duties as consulting child psychologist 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System. He reviews 
ildren’s programs, appraises suggested ideas, and 
aids in the search for new programs, all in the light 
vhat is best for children. This work has involved 
research in children’s interests, attitudes to- 
specific programs, and effects of programs on 
al reactions—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester 

l e Center). 
2146. Katz, D. Psychological tasks in the meas- 
urement of public opinion. J. consult. Psychol., 
1942, 6, 59-65.—Polling opinion is the necessary 
background for any successful campaign for in- 
people and is basic to the democratic 
Organizations devoted wholly or in part to 
and recording people’s attitudes are (1) 
(market research groups and public 
ion polls), (2) governmental, and (3) research. 
re are 5 types of work: interviewing, question 
ing and question testing, directing field surveys, 
cal analysis and interpretation of results, and 
dological research. Psychologists are needed 
most in research. Fundamental training for 
in opinion measurement should include ele- 
statistics, a broad social science background, 
sive knowledge of psychology at the “‘inte- 
personality, social functions, motiva- 
and grounding in 
person needs 


iting 


mere ial 


level, i.e. 

ind abnormal psychology, 
nethods.”” The research 
advanced courses in statistics, testing, psychology, 
litical science, and the methods of social psy- 
holog G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 
2147. Kfennard], M. A., F[ulton], J. F., & 
G/utierrez |-M[{ahoney ], C. G. de. Otfrid Foerster 
1873-1941: an appreciation. J. Neurophysiol., 
1942, 5, 1-17.—A brief historical account of the 
al and scientific work of a famed neurologist 
irosurgeon with an extensive bibliography 

lies of the central nervous system beginning 

1897 and extending to 1940.—D. B. Lindsley 


wn 


Kido, M. 


[Report of the eighth congress of 
the Japanese Psychological Association in Hu- 


1A 
£148 


kuoka. lap. J. Psychol., 1941, 16, Appendix 2. 
'p. 104.—Abstracts are presented of 82 papers read 
the meeting at the Kyushu Imperial University 
uoka, April 3-5, 1941. The papers may be 
follows: social psychology, 20 papers; 

onal psychology, 11; child, 11; perception, 10; 

g etc., 8; personality, 6; motor and glandular 

ises, 6; and remaining fields, 10, with none 
ining to the nervous system and functional 
rders. Among the social psychological papers 
ire several on the superiority of the Japanese 
eastern peoples in various tests. 3 papers 


2145-2153 


are by authors connected with military aviati 
research institutes and deal with judgment of dis 
tance during motion, time judgment in paracl 
jumping, and camouflage. 2 papers from naval 
institutions deal with the psychology of swimming 
and the influence of geographic and climatic factors 
on the readiness of populations to fight or to submit 
—H. L. Ansbacher & E. T. Hsu (Brown). 

2149. Kirkpatrick, F. H. a racket- 
eers. Person. J., 1942, 20, 283-286.—The psyc 
logical racketeer appeals to the person who w ishes to 
change his personality or become successful without 


hard work.—M. B. Mitchell (Minnesota). 


2150. Lark-Horovitz, B., & Keith, F. H. The 
réle of the psychologist in the art museum. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 82-84.—At the present 
time educational departments of museums can make 
use of psychology. Some problems in art museum 
administration are: methods of instruction in art 
for adults and children; determination of the in- 
terests of visitors; dissemination of information by 
the museum in the nature of talks, notes, or descrip- 
tive tags attached to art objects; ways of developing 
children’s interest in art. A psychologist working 
in an art museum needs a thorough art training 
besides psychology. He must know art history, 
art theories, psychology of art and esthetics.—S. 
G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 

2151. Lawton, G. Opportunities for psycholo- 
gists in work with the aged. J. consult. Psychol., 
1942, 6, 89-91.—The psychologist specializing in 
gerontology might, in the future, work in agencies 
such as: old age homes, old age guidance centers, 
hospitals for the mentally ill, community centers, 
and adult education centers. His work will consist 
of educational, vocational, and avocational guid- 
ance; personnel selection for industry; individual 
and family adjustment; research in intellectual 
deterioration; and study of effect of age on driving 
skills. The old age home now offers the 
field for possible employment.—S. G 
(Rochester Guidance Center). 

2152. Lazarsfeld, P. F. The statistical analysis 
of reasons as research operation. Sociometry, 1942, 
5, 29-47.—'‘‘A reason frequency is the result of a 
specific operation which consists in discerning the 
réle of an actual exposure upon a subsequent action 
in a number of cases; the meaning of the numerical 
value of a reason frequency is contingent upon the 
existence of a ‘corresponding Fft.’ [fourfold table }.”’ 
To discern is understood to be the judgment “whether 
or not the action would have come about without 
this exposure having been present, a prediction 
applied retrospectively.’ Such an operation can 
only be verified indirectly by statistical means 
Formulae and practical applications to a number of 
problems are suggested.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

2153. McNemar, Q. On the number of factors. 
Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 9-18.—A proposed criterion 
for the number of factors is developed on the basis of 
the similarity between a factorial residual and the 
partial correlation coefficient; something is known 


greatest 
Duls 
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concerning the sampling error of the latter. Instead 
of computing the residuals as partials, a formula is 
presented for adjusting the standard deviation of 
the distribution of residuals so as to approximate 
the SD of the residuals as partial correlations. 
The criterion requires that factors be extracted 
until the adjusted SD reaches or falls below 1/ VN. 
When tried out on six samples drawn from six 
universes of known factorial description, the cri- 
terion indicated the correct number of factors each 
time. The requisites of situations adequate for 
such empirical checks are discussed.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

2154. McNutt, P. V. Contribution of psychology 
to the defense program. Psychol. League J., 1942, 
5, 3-5.—Problems on which psychologists can con- 
centrate are those of selection of people who would 
be best fitted for various jobs, of best methods of 
training, and of correction and rehabilitation. An- 
alysis of causes leading to prostitution and drunken- 
ness and analysis of means of attainment and main- 
tenance of morale are suggested as necessary to the 
defense effort.—D. Reed (Brown). 

2155. Nissen, H. W. Studies of infant chim- 
panzees. Science, 1942, 95, 159-161.—The research 
program of the Yale Laboratory of Primate Biology 
at Orange Park, Florida, is chiefly concerned with 


experimental behavior analysis and with the corre- 
lation of behavior with underlying morphological 
and physiological factors. 


Emphasis is placed upon 
the mental processes (especially symbolic 
processes), motivation, and the more complicated 
expressions of emotion as seen particularly in social 
behavior.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

2156. Pende, N. [The science of orthogenesis. | 
Romdn med., 1941, 19, No. 9.—[{Abstracted review; 
original not seen. |] This science of the total person- 
ality establishes principles of morphological, func- 
tional, moral, and intellectual development of the 
individual. The basic principles are those of body- 
mind unity and of developmental harmony. For 
an application of these principles knowledge of 
heredity, biotypological structure, glandural func- 
tion, internal chemistry, the conscious self, and the 
unconscious are necessary. Through therapeutic 
and preventive measures orthogenesis aims to 
establish the equilibrium of the biotype and thus, 
human happiness.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 

2157. Penrose, L. S. On the assignment of 
precise normal scale values to frequency distribu- 
tions. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1942, 2, 1-2.— 
This communication describes 


higher 


a method for obtain- 
ing exact normal scale values which is applicable to 
any frequency distribution, whether or not the data 
are in the form of normal probability curve.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2158. Pillsbury, W. B., & Pennington, L. A. 
Handbook of general psychology; a summary of 
essentials and a dictionary of terms. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1942. Pp. xiv + 400. $1.35.—This 
an introductory textbook divided into 4 parts. 
Part comprises 15 chapters covering individual 
? 


— 
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differences, neural basis of behavior, le arning, 
motivation, attention, perception, etc. Part II is 4 
73-page dictionary of terms, Part III consists of 105 
brief biographical sketches of contributors to psy- 
chology, and Part IV is a bibliography of 62 refer. 
ence books in general psychology.— F. A. Mote. 
(Connecticut). 


2159. Rothmund, T. Mesmer; Genie oder Schar- 
latan? (Mesmer; genius or charlatan?) Lei; pzig 
Philipp Reclam, [19412] Pp. 390.—{Abstr acted 
review; original not seen. ] This is a novel based on 
the life of Mesmer. The many dramatic incidents 
associated with his use of animal —— sm con- 
stitute a major part of the novel.—R. M. 
(Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2160. Seashore, C.E. John Alexander McGeoch. 
= tence, 1942, 95, 293—-294.—Obituary.— F. A. Mote 

. (Connecticut). 


"2161. Stalnaker, J. M. A note on the computa- 
tion of Y values for integral values of X, when Y is 
a linear function of X. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 
559-560.—A method is outlined whereby conversion 
scores can be obtained from raw scores by the us 
of a Hollerith sorting machine and _tabulat 
Methods of checking results periodically during 
procedure are given. ‘‘This method allows for speed, 
and at the same time gives results carefully and 
fully controlled for error. It demands a minim 
of hand labor. The procedure has been tried on 
large-scale tasks and has worked satisfactoril\ 

W. Macmillan (Maryland). 

2162. Starch, D. What psychologists can do in 
business. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 92-94 
Problems to which psychologists can contrib 
into two major groups: human relations conc 
personnel, and human relations concerning 
tomers, the public, and society as a whole 
first group are such topics as selection, training 
evaluation of personnel; job specification and eval 
tion; morale; and labor relations. In on 
group there are such problems as the need a 
a given product; personal selling; phe oct sing 
consumer attitudes. It is of prime 
understand motivation. Schools should 
internships with business concerns for 
psychologists preparing for this field.—S 
(Rochester Guidance Center). 

2163. Tolman, R., & Likert, R. Psychologists’ 
services in the field of agriculture. J 
Psychol., 1942, 6, 65-68.—‘‘There is no single pictur 
of the psychologist’s role in the United 
Department of Agriculture. As in the soci: ul scien 
fields of all government departments, psyc! 
are found working in many nonpsychologic: al 
ties, and much psychological work is being di 
nonpsychologists. Psychological training is utilizec 
but identity as psychologists is often lost.’’ 12 APA 
members are employed, but there are at M 
who have had some psychological backgr 
Psychologists are needed who have had trai! 
rural sociology, agriculture, agricultural e 
and cultural anthropology, and who know 
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perform research as part of a group.—S. G. Dulsky 


Rochester Guidance Center). 


2164. [ Various. ] Further contributions to twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Psychological Corporation 
and to honor its founder, James McKeen Cattell. 

ippl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 8-23.—Reported here are 

\ few words,”’ by E. L. Thorndike, and summaries 
f the panel discussions on: (1) public opinion and 

mer surveys, G. H. Gallup presiding; (2) 
Bingham 
and the individual, 
Madden (Middle- 


strial psychology and personnel, W. V. 
residing; and (3) psychology 
R. Miles presiding.—W. F. 


\\ 
‘) 


2165. [ Various. ] Summaries of doctoral disser- 
tations, June-August, 1941. Summ. doct. Diss. 
r Univ., 1942, 9. Pp. 339.—Of interest to 
ogists are: E. L. Henry, intrinsic interests of 

as indicated by their choice of out-of- 
activities; H. G. Canady, a comparative 

of the intelligence test scores of Negroes 
under varied environmental conditions; V. 
rant, accommodation and convergence in 
space perception; G. D. Lovell, physiological 
motor responses to a regularly recurring monot- 
ssound; R. M. Page, aggression and withdrawal 
lation to possible frustrating factors in the lives 
hildren; R. F. Wyatt, improvability of pitch 
rimination; A. M. Shotwell, five- and ten-year- 
hildren’s concepts of mother; H. A. Grover, a 
{ student personnel needs at Northwestern 
Dental School; P. H. Wosicka, dark 
ptometry and vitamin A; and E. T. Katzoff, 
tistical analysis of individual differences involved 
reaction to experimental stimulation.—W. L. 
kins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
2166. Welch, E. P. The philosophy of Edmund 
Husserl; the origin and development of his phenom- 
enology. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. xxiv + 337. $3.25—The 6 chapters 
leal respectively with Husserl’s pre-phenomenology, 
isi Bata agerves i his development of phe- 

logy, his transition to pure phenomenology, 

pure phenomenology itself, and finally with some 
stions concerning phenomenology raised by the 
The point likely to be of most interest to 

gists is the account given of the difference 

tween Husserl’s phenomenology and the psychol- 
renounced by him in his Logische Unter- 

en. This psychologism, represented by J. S. 

Bain, Sigwart, Lipps, and Wundt, is the 

y to reduce the objects and the laws of logic, 
epistemology, value, etc. to psycho- 
Husserl rejects it mainly on the 
that any law which is ultimately psycho- 
inductive and therefore only probable, 
whereas logical and mathematical laws are ideal 
id absolute. Phenomenology is concerned with the 
uonality of psychological states, that is, their 

ng, essence, or objective reference as intuited, 
natter whether objects such as they refer to 
to exist in nature or not. What we mean by 


le ents 
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itics, 


terms. 
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a centaur is no less an essence than what we mean 
by a horse.—C. J. Ducasse (Brown). 

2167. Xirau, J. Henri Bergson. Ciencia, Méx., 
1941, 2, 273-274.—Obituary.—H. D. Spoerl (Am- 
erican International College). 

2168. Zissulescu, S. Fictiunile psihologiei. (The 
fictions of psychology.) Anal. Psthol., 1940, 7, 
178-189.—Waihinger pointed out that in daily life 
as well as in science we operate with fictions the 
falsity of which is known, but which do not prevent 
us from attaining correct results. A fiction differs 
from an hypothesis in that the latter is theoretical, 
whereas the former is practical and a formal method- 
ological means. In psychology such a fiction is the 
classification of mind into intellect, affect, and will, 
whereas in reality mind is unique and unitary. 
Another fiction is the psychophysical parallelism 
which has heuristic value, although in reality it is 
absurd.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 2176, 2352, 2372, 2378, 2382, 

2438. | 
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2169. Bernhard, C. G. Isolation of retinal and 
optic ganglion response in the eye of Dytiscus. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1942, 5, 32-48.—A direct coupled 
amplifier and cathode-ray oscillograph were used to 
electric potentials from the isolated com- 
pound eye, the optic ganglion, and the optic nerve 
of the water-beetle. It was found possible to sep- 
arate the potentials of the isolated retina from those 
of the ganglion. Monophasic potentials were re- 
corded from the retina, the front of the visual ele- 
ments being negative to the back of the eye and the 
postreceptorial fibers. The retinal response consists 
of two components, both negative; the low one is 
associated with adaptation, the rapid one with 
receptor activity. The fast component predomi- 
nates in the dark-adapted eye; in the light-adapted 
state with high intensities of stimulation the slow 
becomes visible. It is believed that 
the retinal response spreads with electrotonic 
decrement to the optic ganglion, adding to the 
response of the ganglion. The ganglion shows both 
‘‘on”’ and “off’’ responses plus mantunias activity. 
If the ganglion is cocainized, its responses disappear 
leaving only the retinal component. The rise of the 
receptor potential coincides with outbursts of im- 
pulses in the optic nerve which fall to constant 
frequency during illumination. Impulses stop 
promptly when the light is turned off, even spon- 
taneous activity being inhibited —D. B. Lindsley 
(Brown). 

2170. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. A theory of 
the activity of the human nervous system in response 
to stimulation. J. gen. Psychol., 1942, 26, 95-127.— 
From a review of a number of investigations it is 
seen that many reactions of the central nervous 
system may be expressed by the formula: X* Y = C, 
in which X is the physical stimulus, Y the response, 
N a constant exponent (frequently a fraction, either 
plus or minus), and C a constant number. N may 
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have certain significant values. ‘‘It is possible that 
these values are dependent upon the interaction of 
surface and volume factors in the central nervous 
system. In general the value of the exponent N 
became smaller the more complex the neurological 
process studied. It appeared likely that the degree 
of decrement associated with a particular neuro- 
logical function might be expressed by the exponent. 
—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

2171. French, R. L. The function of the cerebral 
cortex of the rat in the discrimination of simple 
auditory rhythms. J. comp. Psychol., 1942, 33, 
1—32.—‘‘Thirty-eight albino rats were trained by a 
shock-avoidance technique to discriminate a se- 
quence of clicks presented at a rate of 5 per second 
from one having a rate of 1 per second, following 
difference limen was determined for each 
Part or all of the auditory cortex was then 
bilaterally in 24 animals, while 8 animals 
bilateral leasions in other cortical areas. 
were employed as normal controls.”’ 
Post-operative relearning and an analysis of the 
anatomical data permitted a number of conclusions. 
‘Lesions of any part of the cortex outside the audi- 
area produced slight but significant degrees of 
discrimination habit, yet had no 


which a 
animal. 
removed 
received 
Six cases 


tory 
amnesia for the 


apparent effect on capacity for discriminating small 


differences in rate. Amnesia following lesions 
involving less than approximately 70 per cent of the 
cortex did not significantly exceed that 
produced outside the auditory region. Removal of 
more than that amount effected on the average 
serious disturbance of retention, although relearning 
was always possible. The doctrine of mass action 
does not therefore apply generally to the function 
of the auditory area in retention of auditory habits. 
Extensive lesions of the auditory area produced 
reliable deficits in capacity for discriminating rela- 
tively small differences in rate."— A. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

2172. Gengerelli, J. A., & Holter, N. J. Strength- 
duration curve of nerve excitation by electrical 
fields associated with discharge of condensers. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Btol., N. Y., 1942, 49, 220—223.— 
‘1. Stimulation of nerve by electrical fields associated 
with the charging and discharging of condensers 
has been obtained, although the efficacy of increasing 
and decreasing fields is not identical; 2. a strength- 
duration curve of excitation with diminishing elec- 
trical fields associated with the discharge of con- 
densers has been determined wherein E is at first 
and then an increasing negatively 
rated function of the time; the region of 
inversion is between .0001 and .00038 mscs.; 3. the 
curve is in marked contrast with those obtained by 
discharging condensers through nerve tissue, in 
that these (a) are not characterized by an inversion, 
(b) show E is a dtmtntshing negatively accelerated 
function of the time; 4. there are great differences 
in the stimulability of preparations.’ —H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

2173. Higbee, D. The functional pattern of the 
autonomic nervous system. Ann. Otol., etc., St 


auditory 


a decreasing 


accele 


Louis, 1941, 50, 1047-1061.—The author discussec 
the autonomic nervous system from the st: indp 

of embryology, anatomy, physiology, and phi urt 

ogy. In conclusion he calls attention to ‘ ‘the. 
amount of research which has established facts tha: 
clinicians in all specialties are often ignoring 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2174. Householder, A. S. A theory of steady- 
state activity in nerve-fiber networks: IV. N circuits 
with a common synapse. Bull. math. Bioph) 
1942, 4, 7-14.—‘Conditions under which « 
of two distinct activity patterns may arise from th 
same stimulus pattern are deduced for the case of a 
network which of N simple circu lits 
joined at a common synapse. If the product of 
activity parameters of all the fibers in any circuit 
is called the activity parameter of the circuit 
more briefly, the circuit parameter, then the cond 
tion for the existence of such mutually 
activity patterns is that there be a sum of cir 
parameters which is not less than unity.” 
Bartlett (Brown). 

2175. Kuffler, S. W. Electric potential aa 
at an isolated nerve-muscle junction. J. Ne 
phystol., 1942, 5, 18-26.—By mic ro-dissectic 
a single muscle fiber with its nerve supply in t 
frog it was possible to record the electric pot 
changes at the neuromuscular junction and at vai 
distances from it. The form and time relati 
the electric with and without the influ 
of curarine were shown to consist of a local potent 
generated at the neuromuscular junction 
the end-plate potential) and a spike-like proj 
muscle potential. The former spreads with 
decrement along the muscle fiber and is thoug 
initiate the action potential of the muscl 
curarine experiments indicate that the end-plat 
potential, which is progressively diminished 
reach a critical thre shold level before the propag 
disturbance or action potential is set up in the n 
With progressive curarization a point is rea 
where a reduced end-plate potential remains, | 
spike-like muscle action potential is initiated 
D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 

2176. Le Beau, J. Localisation cérébrale de la 
conscience. (Cerebral localization of 
ness.) Rev. canad. Bitiol., 1942, 1, 134-156.— Sur 
gical and medical data suggest that the seat 
consciousness can be localized in the anterior 
inferior half of the wall of the third ventricle 
center is anatomically near others involved 
epileptic attacks and the regulation of sleep, t 
vasomotor, thermal, cardiac, and respirator) 
esses. Simultaneous disturbances of consciousness 
and these other processes are hence more | 
understood. If such a center exists, its action must 
influence not only other hypothalamic centers, 
also the whole brain.—D. K. Spelt (Mary B: ildwit 

2177. Weinberg, A. M. Non-linear excitation 
theory: non-accommodative sub-threshold effects. 
Bull. math. Biophys., 1942, 4, 33-44.—‘‘The standat 
two-factor excitation theories should be 
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re-excitation’ theories since they apply only to 
se events occurring just up to excitation. A 
henomenological excitation theory which 
es the whole excitation cycle must involve 
near equations. The nature of these non- 
ities is suggested by B. Katz’s subthreshold 
data. From this data is constructed a 
phenomenological characteristic’ which is 
is to the current-voltage characteristic of 
linear electrical or mechanical system capable 
lisplaving relaxation oscillations. Excitation by 
tant currents is shown to occur where the slope 
e characteristic changes sign. The variation 
time constant of excitation with degree of 
nse, explained by W. A. H. Rushton in terms 
liminal length, is described here in purely formal 
[he theory as presented explicitly treats 
se events in the excitation cycle up to and 
ttle beyond excitation; the complete excitation 
including recovery and repetition) is men- 
ed as being amenable to mathematical treat- 
by an extension of the present theory.’’— N. 
irtlett (Brown). 


See also abstracts 2147, 2191, 2230, 2292. ] 
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2178. [Anon.] Phantom limbs and disowned 
bodies. Lancet, 1942, 242, 201-203.—A review of 

literature relating to disorders in the indi- 
s perception of hisown body. 10 references.— 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1179. Boder, D. P., & Goldman, I. L. The sig- 
nificance of audible onset as a cue for sound localiza- 


exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 262—272.—Ob- 

rs were required to specify through which one 

i number of visible loud-speaker cones a sound 

in audio-oscillator was conveyed. Trials were 

both under indoor and outdoor conditions. 

ne of 680 d.v. was better localized when inter- 

sounded than when continuously sounded 

he onset masked. The difference between 

mittent (unmasked) and continuous presenta- 

nbined with discrete onset favored the inter- 

mode of presentation, although this differ- 

s not sufficient to be statistically significant. 

from indoor to outdoor conditions was 

ne by changes in a number of variables.— 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

180. Bogert, C. M. Sensory cues used by rattle- 

snakes in their recognition of ophidian enemies. 

Y. Acad. Sci., 1941, 41, 329-344.—7 

ties of freshly captured rattlesnakes were ob- 

ed under controlled conditions in the presence 

hiophagous king snakes. Visual and tactile 

s were not of primary importance in the arousal 

rattlers’ defense ‘‘loop’’ reactions, but abla- 

n of the tongue abolished the typical ‘‘king-snake 

posture.”’ ‘‘Certain odorous substances 

in the integument of king snakes as well as 

other colubrids; serve as a stimulus” in this 

tive response pattern, which “depends solely 


tlon. 


ition 


ects. 
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upon chemoreception, the organs of Jacobson.’’— 
L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 

2181. Christian, P.. & Spamer, W. Experimen- 
telle Beitrige zur Psychophysik der Drehrefiexe. 
(Experimental contributions to the psychophysics of 
the reflexes to rotational stimulation.) Z. Sinnes- 
phystol., 1940, 69, 97-116.—Experiments were 
made to study the influence of rotational stimulation 
on changes in form and position of figures and after- 
images. The combined effect of rotation of O and of 
the rotation of the visible environment around O 
was studied. The results show that the effects of 
optokinetic and vestibular stimulation do not inter- 
act in a summative way. The decisive factor in 
producing responses to rotation is the experienced 
change of the position of the ego relative to the 
environment.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2182. Connette, E. The effects of practice with 
knowledge of results upon pitch discrimination. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 523-532.—23 students 
were given practice in pitch discrimination for 
} hour on each of 5 consecutive days. ‘Training 
effect is large, and the individual in the poorest 
class originally may gradually move up to the best 
class. oe Average improvement amounts to ap- 
proximately 50%. ... The half of the group 
initially poorer made a 58% improvement; that 
initially better a 29% improvement.”—J. W. 
Macmillan (Maryland). 

2183. Haig, C. The course of rod dark adapta- 
tion as influenced by the intensity and duration of 
pre-adaptation to light. J. gen. Physiol., 1941, 24, 
735-751.—The decrease in slope of the rod dark 
adaptation curve and its displacement to the right 
along the time axis with increased pre-adaptation 
to light are studied as separate functions both of 
intensity and of duration of the pre-adapting light. 
“Over a wide range, these changes occur to the same 
extent whether the increase in the degree of light 
adaptation is produced by raising the intensity or 
by prolonging the exposure. Within these limits, 
the Bunsen-Roscoe reciprocity law applies to the 
intensity and duration of pre-exposure.’’ Over a 
still wider range, similar curves are obtained follow- 
ing brief exposure to a bright light or long exposure 
to a dim light, provided that the initial level of the 
curve is the same in each case.—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2184. Karwoski, T. F., & Warrener, H. Studies 
in the peripheral retina: II. The Purkinje after- 
image on the near foveal area of the retina. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1942, 26, 129-151.—Several experiments 
were performed in which the Purkinje afterimage 
was demonstrated near and also on the rod-free 
area. Bright light adaptation was more favorable 
for seeing the image on the rod-free area than dark 
adaptation. Characteristics of the image are 
determined to some extent by ‘general properties 
of the visual field."—C. N. Cofer (George Wash- 
ington). 

2185. Lohmann, H. Ueber die Sichtbarkeits- 
grenze und die optische Unterscheidbarkeit sinus- 
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férmiger Wechselstréme. (On the visibility thresh- 
old and the visual discriminability of sinusoidal 
alternating currents.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 69, 
27-40.—When the eye is stimulated by sinusoidal 
AC, the thresholds are dependent on form and place 
of application of the electrodes and on the state of 
adaptation of the eye. The sensibility of the eye to 
frequencies above 55 Hz. is greater with adaptation 
to strong light than with adaptation to light of 
moderate intensity. No frequency could be found 
at which the flicker sensations produced by the 
electrical stimulation would fuse to a continuous 
light sensation. Frequency difference thresholds 
for electrical stimulation of the light- and dark- 
adapted eye are reported.— F. Heider (Smith). 


2186. Marchetti, P. V. Time-errors in judgments 
of visual extents. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 257-261. 
—A standard line 100 mm. long and 5 variables, 
respectively 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104 mm. long, 
were presented tachistoscopically by the method of 


constant stimuli. Contrary to the usual negative 


time-error, a decided positive time-error was found 
for comparisons both of vertical and horizontal 


extents. Interpolation of a long line between the 
critical extents resulted in an exaggeration of the 
positive time-error, while interpolation of a short 
line, vielded a negative time-error. Additional 
experiments in which the subjects were required 
to reproduce extents that had been presented 24 
hours earlier indicated that the time-error was a 
“senuine mnemonic process.""—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 

2187. Marquardt, M. Problems of “physio- 
logical” sense perception. /. nerv. ment. Dts., 1942, 
95, 46-58.—We are perpetually confronted by un- 
alterable facts as they are presented through the 
senses. Some of that which is grasped becomes 
interiorized and organized and by virtue of this 
organization produces responsive activities and 
exteriorized movements. The subsequent elabora- 
tion and evaluation of sense-perception and response 
to it cannot be classified as good or bad without 
knowledge of the experiences which preceded and 
without knowledge of the requirements for the 
immediate needs of the perception-experiencing 
individual or the group of society of which he hap- 
pens to be a part.—R. M. Stogdill (Ohio State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2188. Monjé, M. Ueber eine neue Methode zur 
Untersuchung der Tiefensehscharfe. (A new method 
for the investigation of visual depth discrimination.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 69, 73-90.—A new method 
for the study of depth perception is reported. It 
is based on the fact that the relative distance of 
threads cannot be perceived when they are parallel 
to a line connecting the centers of the eyes, while it 
can be perceived when the threads are turned out of 
this position. The minimum angle of rotation which 
makes depth discrimination possible can be used as 
an exact measurement for it. The influence of 
different factors (distance, intensity of light, size of 
field, individual differences, etc.) on depth percep- 
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tion was studied with this new method.—F. Heide, 
(Smith). 

2189. Newman, H., & Fletcher, E. The effect of 
alcohol on vision. Amer. J. med. Sci., 1941, 202, 
723-731.—In this study of the relation of blood 
alcohol concentration to driving ability, 50 drivers 
were tested visually before and 45 minutes afte; 
taking one ounce of whiskey for each 30 pounds of 
body weight. The concentrations afterward varied 
from 58 to 218 mg. per 100 cc. The tests were for 
visual acuity, depth perception, distance judgment, 
visual fields, and glare resistance and recovery. 
Every case having a concentration over 115 showed 
a significant change in at least one test, most ofter 
in visual acuity, least often in visual fields 
though there was a definite tendency for subj 
with higher concentrations to show more c! 
there were considerable individual differences 
toleration to a given concentration. The 
ments demonstrate the injustice of using 
alcohol concentration as the criterion of 
toxication. The importance of the test consists i: 
revealing the minimum amount of alcohol whic! 
suspect has consumed and in indicating, in 
junction with other evidence, the probability 
intoxication.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2190. Raker, H. Ueber die Topographie der 
Mundhoéhlensensibilitéit, untersucht mit sinusfér- 
migen Wechselstrémen. (On the topography of th: 
sensibility of the mouth cavity, investigated 
sinusoidal alternating currents.) Z. Sinnesph) 
1940, 69, 60—-72.—Electrodes of different sizes wer 
applied to different points of the cavity of the n 
and the thresholds for the reactions to AC wer 
termined.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2191. Rashevsky, N. Suggestions for a mathe- 
matical biophysics of auditory perception with 
special reference to the theory of aesthetic ratings 
of combinations of musical tones. Bull. math. 
Biophys., 1942, 4, 27-32.—‘Generalizing 
viously studied neuro-biophysical schemes, co! 
ing of excitatory and inhibitory elements, a neura 
mechanism is discussed, which may be involved 
the perception of combinations of musical 
Equations, giving the total value of central e 
tion for a combination of any two tones, are derived 
available observations are discussed in the lig! 
the suggested theory.’’-— N. R. Bartlett (Brown 


2192. Schwarz, F. Quantitative Untersuchungen 
iiber die optische Wirkung sinusférmiger Wechsel- 
stréme. (Quantitative investigations on the visue 
effect of sinusoidal alternating currents. ) Sanne 
bhysiol., 1940, 69, 1-26.—The effect of sinus 
alternating current on the visual organ in 
and dark-adaptation was investigated, and 
olds for different intensities and frequencies 
determined. The results show that the sensitivit) 
the retina to electrical stimulation decreases 
increasing dark-adaptation. A fatigue ell 
observed when electrical stimulation was kept 
for several minutes. The results support 
assumption that electrical stimulation afiects ™ 
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visual organ in the layer of neurons and ‘synapses 

(the retina.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2193. Schwarz, F. Die Wirkung niederfrequenter 
elektrischer Schwingungen auf die Sensibilitat der 
Mundhéhlenschleimhaut. (The effect of low-fre- 
y alternating current on the sensibility of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth.) Z. Sinnesphyswol., 
1940, 69, 41-59.—The sensations produced by AC 

the mucous membrane of the mouth and their 

vency- and intensity-thresholds were studied. 
\n equation is presented for the relation between 

e frequency of the waves and the intensity thresh- 

|. The sensitivity decreases with slight distortions 

the sinusoidal waves. The effect of modulated 
ives was investigated.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2194. Stern, K., Dancey, T. E., & McNaughton, 
F. L. Sensory disturbances following insulin 
treatment of psychoses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1942, 
95, 183-191.—Of 103 consecutively treated patients, 
10 suffered disturbances of cutaneous sensation. 
In 5 of these 10 cases the sense of taste was also im- 

iired, and in 2 there was an additional impairment 

f the sense of smell.—R. M. Stogdill (Ohio State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2195. Tutugan, F. Scurte consideratii mate- 
matice si nematematice asupra legii psiho-fizice a 
lui Weber-Fechner. (Brief mathematical and non- 

thematical considerations on the psychophysical 


of Weber-Fechner.) Anal. Psihol., 1940, 7, 


ene 


The Weber-Fechner law has been demon- 
ra mathematically, 
e yet to be made explicit. 


but the basic postulates 
The first postulate is 
erifiable: the ratio between the original stimulus 
| the additional stimulus remains approximately 
nstant for all stimulus intensities. The postulates 

h can not be verified are: (1) that the j.n.d.’s are 

|, regardless of the stimulus intensity; (2) that 
bsolute threshold value equals the j.n.d.’s; 

it the total sensation consists of the sum of the 

Che methodological difficulties for verifying 

these postulates are: (1) the definition of a unit of 
easurement—which Fechner achieved, at least in 
part; and (2) the definition of a technical operation 
igh which the unit of measurement can be 

ed to the object measured—an impossibility. 
not possible to take a unit of measurement and 

it to the course of sensations in order to ob- 

ve how many times it is comprised in a greater 
nsation. Thus it is impossible to verify that a 
ensation consists of the number of increments 
essary to produce it.— 5S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 


-196. Yudkin, S. Vitamin A and dark adapta- 
lion; effect of alcohol, benzedrine, and vitamin C. 
ancet, 1941, 241, 787-79i1.—“In a subject with 
hig it-blindness due to vitamin A deficiency a 
ingle dose of the vitamin may produce no improve- 

nt, an improvement lasting a few hours, or one 
sting several days or weeks. ... The dose of 

‘amin A required to produce prolonged improve- 
ent is usually between 300,000 and 2,000,000 IU. 
‘his dose is not related to the initial degree of 


light blindness. . .. There is no standard level 
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of blood vitamin A which would indicate whether 
a subject is deficient in vitamin A or not. In any 
individual there is a critical level of blood vitamin A. 
Below this level, the lower the blood vitamin A, the 
higher the final rod threshold. Alcohol and benze- 
drine both produce transient improvement in dark 
adaptation without any corresponding rise in blood 
vitamin A. The resulting improvement may be 
beyond that possible with vitamin A. Vitamin C 
has not been found to improve any subject treated 
even if originally deficient in this vitamin.’’ 29 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 2126, 2132, 2171, 2218, 2226, 
2230, 2246, 2310, 2312, 2399, 2403, 2463. | 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2197. Child, A. The existential determination of 
thought. Ethics, 1942, 52, 153-185.—Attitudes 
function to determine thought. While culturally 
determined, the attitudes of the group can be modi- 
fied by the individual who receives them.—D. Reed 
(Brown). 

2198. Cole, L. E., Woodbury, C. B., & Philleo, C. 
The effect of order and rate of presentation of stimuli 
upon the establishment of a conditioned discrimina- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1942, 26, 35-49.—It is sug- 
gested that perseverating effects of one reaction 
upon another of opposite type may explain the 
difficulty of setting up a conditioned discrimination 
in certain situations. Illumination of one light was 
followed by an air puff to the eye, and illumination 
of another light was not so reinforced; the 79 subjects 
were told of the details of the procedure, save in 2 
groups in which reinforcement occurred in random 
order, so that it could not be anticipated. Increased 
rate of presentation of stimuli in simple alternation 
lowered the discrimination index and increased 
variability of results. Irregularity of stimulus order 
(unknown to S), in addition to high rate, resulted in 
very low discrimination indices. Certain other 
variations in order of presentation showed that the 
after-effect (perseveration) was greatest when the 
reinforced stimulus preceded the non-reinforced one. 
Random alternation at the same rate as simple 
alternation produced less discrimination than the 
latter, due to after-effect. After-effects are of short 
duration, not cumulative, not explained by an 
“expectancy” hypothesis, and may be lessened in 
certain orders of stimulus presentation. The condi- 
tioned discrimination may be set up verbally.— 
C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

2199. Gibson, E. J. Intra-list generalization as a 
factor in verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 
30, 185-200.—Experiments described are designed 
to test the hypotheses that in the learning of serial 
lists generalization increases initially and later 
declines as differential reinforcement of right and 
wrong reactions becomes effective, and that varying 
degrees of generalization may be demonstrated to 
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2200-2207 LEARNING, 
operate between a given item and others in the list. 
These hypotheses were tested in terms of reproduc- 
tion and relearning scores obtained 24 hours after 
the learning of lists of nonsense forms paired with 
nonsense words that were differentiated in respect 
of degree of similarity to represent 3 degrees of 
generalization of stimulus-members. The positive 
results obtained prompt the suggestion “that 
differentiation of items is an essential component 
of verbal learning, and that differential reinforcement 
of right and wrong (generalized) responses is the 
process whereby a differentiated series is achieved.”’ 
—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley ). 

2200. Gordon, K. Studies in the theory of im- 
agination. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1941. Pp. ii + 85 $1.25.—Treatment of the 
imagination in Homer, the Bible, the pre-Socratic 
period, Plato, Aristotle, and among the Epicureans 
and Stoics is discussed. Bibliography of 42 refer- 
ences.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2201. Hallowell, A. I. Some psychological as- 
pects of measurement among the Salteaux. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1942, 44, 62-77.— Measurement occurs in 
all groups by contrast comparison (large, small, etc.) 
and by matching against a standard object. The 
Salteaux have no transposable concepts of length. 
Distance apart measured by the number of 
nights en route or the arc traversed by the sun. 
Manipulable lengths are measured by matching 
against a string, number of fingers, forearms, arm 
spans, or paces. Aside from contrast comparison, 
lakes and hunting grounds have no areas as abstract 
concepts, the important aspect of a region being not 
its size but its wealth of resources. Manipulable 
area usually measured by the judgment of an 
experienced person. As these concepts of measure- 
ment are sufficient for the needs of the Salteaux, 
no inferences concerning the level of conceptual 
development are permissable—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


(Illinois). 


2202. Hanawalt, N. G., & Post, B. E. Memory 
trace forcolor. /. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 216—227.- 
Experiments were undertaken to test Koffka’s 
hypothesis ‘“‘that the memory trace for color prog- 
resses toward a more saturated color in retention, 
in keeping with the Gestalt hypothesis of progressive 
change in the trace toward a ‘better’ figure in 
memory for designs.’’ Study was restricted to the 
principal colors. The method of recognition yielded 
inconclusive results; however, on the color mixer, 
ascending and descending determinations by the 
method of limits and by the method of constant 
stimuli yielded negative results. A comparison 
method in which the subjects were required to 
judge whether the saturation of a hue was more or 
less when shown with a temporal separation of 48 
hours also yielded negative results —M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

2203. Hazratian E. A. [The physiology of condi- 
tioned motor defense reflexes. | TJrud. fiziol. Lab. 
Pavlova, 1941, 10, 25-40.—A series of experiments 
on 3 dogs clearly indicates that, with the usual 
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technique of electric shock as the unconditioned 
stimulus, defense motor CR’'s manifest essentially 
the same attributes as those of salivary CR's ang 
may well be interpreted by the usual Pavlovian 
mechanisms. Beritov’s contention that se 
differential stimuli do not exhibit irradiation an 
concentration of inhibition and induction 
puted by a number of kymographic records. 
conditioned stimuli applied at various inter, 
after differential stimuli, were first augmented (jp 
duction), then suffered decrements (irradiation 
inhibition), and then returned to normal (concentra. 
tion of inhibition). Again, mutual induction was 
found between conditioned and unconditioned de- 
fense stimuli contrary to Beritov’s claims. Finally 
conditioned defense responses could be extinguished 
controverting Beritov’s statements. Extinction was 
easy when the non-reinforced trials were given at 
intervals of 1-2 minutes, but was very slow wher 
the intervals were either too long (5 minutes 
short (10-20 seconds).—G. H. S. Razran (Queens 


2204. Heron, W. T. The effects of a differential 
rate of reinforcement of responses to two levers. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1942, 33, 87-96.—During a pr 
liminary training period 48 rats were first giver 
alternate practice on the right or left lever a 
after which both levers were presented simulta: 
ously with equal reinforcements. During the act 
experiment, which lasted 17 days with 1 hour per da 
the left lever gave a reinforcement of one pellet 
6 minutes and the right lever one of one pellet per 
3 minutes. Discrimination appeared suddenly 
about 6days. From then on the rats responded wit 
a consistently higher frequency to the right lever 
“When, after both levers have received reinf 
ment, one lever ceases to receive reinforcement t! 
is a temporary inhibitory effect upon the 
response to the other lever. The lever which | 
received the higher rate of reinforcement shows t 
higher rate of extinction.”—KA. F. Muen 
(Colorado). 

2205. Horne, E. P. A composite curve for the 
analysis of the form of the practice function. / 
Psychol., 1942, 13, 135-140.—A composite grap! 
made of the of a group of students 
practiced multiplication. A curve was | 
wherein, instead of employing the Vincent mé 
or any of its modifications, the slope values wer 
used. The average slope value for each 20th of th 
individual curve was calculated by adding the slope 
values of all the trial segments and dividing }) 
the number of trials; the composite curve was the! 
calculated as an average of these averag 
values.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

2206. Hoskins, R. G. The conditioned reflex of 
Pavlov; the physiologist’s point of view. 
Engl. J. Med., 1941, 225, 770-772.—A brief descr 
tion of the fundamentals of the conditioned res 
with examples from everyday life-—M 
(Butler Hospital). 

2207. Margineanu, N. Generalitate si specifici- 
tate. (Generality and specificity). Rev. © 
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3, 373-390.—[Abstracted review; original 
seen. ]| German psychology tends toward 
lity, American psychology (as represented 

orndike, Woodworth, May, Hartshorne, 

on) toward specificity. Thorndike and 

rth reversed the conclusions of Meumann 

rding transfer of training. Other American 

logists, however, have shown that specificity 

only for peripheral functions, whereas for the 

vher functions transfer exists. Actually, specificity 

ind generality are not in conflict but in harmony, the 

rmer holding for peripheral, the latter for central 
ions.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota.) 

2208. McMullin, T. E. A study of the affective 
nature of the interpolated activity as a factor in 
producing differing relative amounts of retroactive 
inhibition in recall and in recognition. J. exp. 

1942, 30, 201-215.—Experiments are 
ribed in which 3 lists of 15 6-letter common 
ns were first partially learned, then followed by 

periods of various interpolated activities 

the subject ranked as regards order of pleasant- 
ess and which the experimenter arranged from least 
most emotional on the basis of recorded physio- 
changes. Although the results seem to 

ate that certain ‘affective’ and ‘emotional’ 
mbinations tend to correlate in a positive way 
theoretical expectation, they are not deemed 

ial as regards the 3 theories of retroactive inhibi- 
which are entertained.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2209. Morrow, R. S. An experimental analysis 
of the theory of independent abilities. J. educ. 

1941, 32, 495-512.—80 male students were 
intelligence, art judgment, clerical, spatial 

, and mechanical aptitude tests. 4 factors 
found by Thurstone’s center of gravity tech- 

3 of which seem to be important: (1) a 

ral integrating factor, (2) one made up of two 
ors, the mechanical-manipulation and the 
lligence-clerical, and (3) one of relationship be- 
en musical and clerical and between intelligence 
| mechanical abilities. These factors ‘‘seem to be 
terrelated instead of completely independent of 
ther.” In disagreement with the Spearman 
[hurstone theories the author concludes that 
ibilities here tested are not disparate and static 
ites, but functional and dynamic relationships 
thin the total personality.—J. W. Macmillan 

Maryland). 

2210. Odbert, H. S., Karwoski, T. F., & Eckerson, 
A. B. Studies in synesthetic thinking: I. Musical 
and verbal associations of color and mood. J. gen. 

1942, 26, 153-173.—On hearing 10 brief 
sical selections for a second time, 243 S’s each 
ted adjectives representative of the mood of 

After a third hearing, each S 

ited for each selection whether, during it, 
saw colors, thought colors, felt colors, or what 
he thought was most appropriate (forced). 
lors given for each type of experience were 
similar. Where the mood of the selection 
mbiguous, the color reports showed ‘“‘a 


selection. 
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concentration in a region of the spectrum which 
seems related to the mood of the selection.’’ Sub- 
jects who disagreed on the mood of a selection 
tended to report different colors for it. Another 
group of subjects was asked to associate color 
names with the groups of mood names (without 
music). The results here were very similar to those 
obtained when music was used. When the mood 
names were given a circular arrangement, the re- 
lated colors formed a color-circle, in spectral order. 
C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

2211. Pavelcu, V. Metoda asociatiei libere. 
(The method of free association.) J. Psithoteh., 
1941, 3, 81-103.—In an experiment with 3 S's 
in which the method was used for lie detection the 
results remained inconclusive on the basis of the 
associated words. Positive diagnoses were obtained, 
however, from measures of reaction time and physio- 
logical emotional responses, including the galvanic 
reflex.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 


2212. Seward, J. P. An experimental study of 
Guthrie’s theory of reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 
1942, 30, 247-—256.—Experiments were carried out 
that were designed to test Guthrie’s view of rein- 
forcement, i.e. that of the diverse responses made to 
a disturbing situation, the final response is most 
likely to be the one that is repeated when the situa- 
tion is again encountered, and that the sole effect 
of reward on learning is to prevent further responses 
to annoying stimuli. One group of rats was re 
warded by a pellet of food upon pressing a bar and 
then removed from the box, another group was 
lifted out of the box without reward as soon as it 
pressed the bar. Progress in learning to press the 
bar was measured (1) by the latent time (the time 
elapsing between the rat’s introduction into the box 
and the eventuation of the response) and (2) by 
frequency of response during extinction trials. 
The reward group learned more rapidly in both 
respects._-M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2213. Skipin, G. V. [An analysis of the highest 
nervous activities of dogs by complex secretory and 
motor CR methods.] T7rud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1941, 10, 5—-16.—One dog, Leda, was used. The con 
ditioned stimulus was a hissing sound to which was 
added, after 5 seconds, a passive flexion of the rig! 
foreleg. The salivary CR first appeared after 
trials, while after the 8th trial the mere application 
of the sound resulted in the dog flexing his leg 
unaided. When the CR to the compound sound- 
flexion stimulus was well established (106 rein- 
forced trials), the animal would flex his leg to all 
other conditioned stimuli in his repertory—metro- 
nome, light, whirligig, scratching, and the like. A 
conditioned inhibition to a passive flexion of the 
dog's right hind leg was then attempted. This 
inhibition was very slow in development as the dog 
would again and again flex his foreleg to the condi- 
tioned inhibitor. It was further observed that 
(1) flexing of the right foreleg would stop during the 
action of the unconditioned stimulus of feeding, 
(2) flexing would be resumed ‘voluntarily’ after the 
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feeding, (3) after-feeding flexing would occur even 

if no conditioned stimulus was applied before the 

feeding. The results are interpreted in terms of 

irradiation; positive, negative, and auto-induction; 

and interaction of cortical and subcortical elements. 
G. H. S. Rasran (Queens). 


2214. Skipin, G. V. [An analysis of the highest 
nervous activities of dogs by complex secretory and 
motor CR methods.] TJrud. fiztol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1941, 10, 17-24.—Two dogs, Pishka and Kutzy, 
neither of whom had any previous CR’s, were used. 
The conditioned stimulus in the first dog consisted 
of the sound of a metronome of 120 beats per minute 
to which was added, after 5 seconds, a passive flexion 
of the right foreleg (proprioceptive stimulus). In 
the second dog the CS was a light of 50 CP plus a 
similar flexion of the right foreleg. The CR to the 
compound stimuli developed quickly in both dogs, 
but the formation of an association between its 
2 components (the animals’ flexing their right fore- 
legs upon the application of the sound or the light) 
was fraught with difficulties. In the first dog the 
association was attained only occasionally and only 
when, either the metronome was converted into a 
trace stimulus through a pause between its applica- 
tion and the subsequent flexing, or the flexing was 
performed by the experimenter and not by an 
instrument. In the second dog conditioned flexing 
was also irregular and occurred only either when the 
light was increased in intensity or when the flexion 
was repeated a few times without reinforcement. 
The relative intensities of the components is the 
most determining factor for the association.— 
1. H. S. Razran (Queens). 


2215. Telford, C. W., & Swenson, W. J. Changes 
in muscular tension during learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 30, 236-246.—Records of muscular 
tension were secured from 25 subjects during 100 
mirror tracing trials distributed over a period of 
7 days. Tension was found to be low initially and to 
increase and to be maintained at a high level with 
progress in learning. Places of increased difficulty 
in the pattern were correlated with increased tension. 
Initial tension is specified as diffuse, while tension 
associated with progress in learning signified im- 
proved localization of tension in the muscle that is 


specific to the task.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley) 


2216. Witkin, H. A. Restriction as a factor in 
adjustment to conflict situations. /. comp. Psychol., 
1942, 33, 41-74.—The purpose of this study was to 
investigate “conflict in with a lesser 
degree of restriction than those employed to date.’ 
The apparatus was a maze in which a U-sequence of 
alleys was followed by two alternative routes to 
food. ‘After learning one route, the animals 
[rats ] were required to learn the other. When this 
in turn was learned, the animals were again required 
to take the original route, and so on. The conflict 
produced by this reversal procedure led to difficulties 
of adjustment, both in terms of trials to relearn and 
in terms of disturbances of behavior.’ These 
disturbances manifested themselves in some 


situations 


cases 
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as difficulties in entering the open food box and jp 
others as jerky movements. The disturbed animal's 
forward progress ‘‘generally consisted of a successio, 
of erratic, jerky spurts, followed by sudden dead 
stops, during which the animal momentarily re. 
mained immobilized.”"— K. F. Muenzinger (C 
rado). 


[See also abstracts 2171, 2182, 2229, 2240, 


2279, 2280, 2289, 2291, 2305, 2313, 2392, 
2422, 2458, 2469, 2479, 2496, 2507, 2515. } 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2217. Baggally, W. Hedonic conflict and the 
pleasure principle. IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 
280-—300.—The author offers a general theoreti 
discussion of the resultants that may be expe 
when an organism is subjected to pleasure ar nd 
pleasure simultaneously, and he suggests that 
problem may be best approached by devising a 
mathematical formula which would permit a taking 
into account of both the magnitudes of the « 
ponent emotions and the directions from whic! 
enter the ego.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospita 

2218. Blum, H.F. Neonlights. Science, 1942, 95, 
223.—This is a comment to a note by Ray 
XVI: 972). The honey bee and poten. sree 
receptors maximally sensitive at around 
The spectrum of neon lights reveals a number 
strong lines in this region, which probably a 
for the marked heliotropic behavior whic! 
insects exhibit toward neon lights.—F. A. Mol 
(Connecticut). 

2219. Brodshaug, M., Stickler, W. H., Carlson, 
A. J., & Swan, H. G. Endocrine glands: a guide for 
use with the instructional sound film Endocrine 
glands. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 194! 
Pp. 32. $0.15. 

2220. Carpenter, C. R. Sexual behavior of free 
ranging rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta). |. 
Specimens, procedures and behavioral characteris- 
tics of estrus. J. comp. Psychol., 1942, 33, 113-14. 
—The purpose of this series of studies was to ¢ 
scribe the sexual behavior of rhesus monkeys living 
in free ranging groups on a small island off Puert 
Rico. There were about 40 males and 150 adult 
females in the colony which had divided itself int 
5 heterosexual groups. Observations were made lor 
2 months on 40 different females during 45 pé 
of sexual receptivity. Since the animals were 
relatively tame, they could be approached wit! 
undue disturbance. Numbers on the thig 
animals made identification of individuals possiblt 
The author distinguished 11 different traits, cha 
teristics, and signs of estrus in terms of which sexta 
behavior during estrus was described.— A 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2221. Carpenter, C. R. Sexual behavior of free 
ranging rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatia). 
Periodicity of estrus, homosexual, autoerotic and 
non-conformist behavior. J. comp. Psychol., 1% 
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33, 143-162.—This is a continuation of the preceding 
report (see XVI: 2220). The duration of the estrous 
periods ranged from 4 to 15 days with an average 
of 9.2 days. This is approximately one third of the 
length of the menstrual cycle which varies about a 
mean of 28 days. Observations were made on 
mosexual behavior, masturbation in males, auto- 
eroticism in females, and dominance status in males. 
The incidence of sexual behavior in males is found 
correlate positively and very highly with their 
dominance status in the group.” — K. F. Muenzinger 
Colorado). 


W. The effect of hypophysial lesions on mating 
behavior in female guinea pigs. Endocrinology, 
1942, 30, 323-326.—Lesions were electrically pro- 
duced in the hypophysis of 5 spayed female guinea 
pigs. Following this operation, estrous behavior was 
induced in all animals by injections of ovarian 
hormones. “Similar hypophysial lesions failed to 
ibolish mating activities in 10 of 14 unspayed 
females. . . . It is concluded that the absence of 
nating behavior following hypothalamic lesions is 
due to the destruction of some mechanism within 
the hypothalamus which is essential for this behavior 
and not to a disturbance of hypophysial function.’’— 
A. Grant (Wisconsin). 
2223. Ewers, D. Mating a blond ring-dove with 
two females simultaneously. J. comp. Psychol., 
1942, 33, 75-86.—A detailed description of the 
rmal mating cycle of ring-doves is followed by a 
report of several consecutive mating cycles of one 
male and two females occupying a single nest on the 
first cycle and two on the second. ‘One speculates 
that the dove is true to his mate primarily for lack 
f opportunity, under ordinary conditions, to have 
nother mate.’’ In the present instance it was 
ssible to “induce the male to take a second mate 
probably entirely because she was introduced at the 
right time in the sexual cycle."” Great adaptability 
a rather large change in the usual nesting pro- 
edure is noted.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


_ 2224. Friedenberg, P. Hormones and vitamins 
in relation to the eye. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 
217-218.—The author has noted upon repeated 
oservation of normal subjects that there is at least 
ne body type of endocrine origin, namely, pituitary 
type. With this is associated, he believes, a definite 
lace and orbit form, a tendency toward certain ill- 
nesses and disabilities, and personality characteristics 
determining occupations and avocations.—M. H. 
“Lrickson (Eloise Hospital). 
2225. Gardner, L. P. Experimental data on the 
problem of motor lateral dominance in feet and 
hands. Psychol. Rec., 1941, 5, 1-63.—8 gross 
measures of footedness and 10 specific tests involving 
small coordinations of toes were given to 190 sub- 
jects. Gross measures included stepping off, dressing, 
ind spading; specific measures included 7 tests done 
vith vision (e.g. tapping, grasping, manipulation 
f bolts, form boards), and 3 without vision (grasp- 
", Manipulation, pressing). Lateral preference for 


ting 


hands, eyes, and ears was also tested. Specific 
tests for feet indicated dominance of the right foot; 
both gross and specific tests for hands indicated 
right hand preference. Right ear and eye preference 
was more frequent than left. A number of cases 
showed crossed hand and foot preferences. Eyedness 
was unilateral with respect to handedness and 
footedness in approximately half the cases. De- 
tailed results are presented.—E. J. Gibson (Smith). 

2226. Gardner, L. P. Experimental data on the 


problem of sensory lateral dominance in feet and 
hands. Psychol. Rec., 1942, 5, 66—-124.—100 subjects 
were given 3 sensory foot tests and 3 sensory hand 
tests, as well as motor tests to establish relationships 
between motor and sensory laterality. The sensory 
tests involved sorting of objects, in one case for form 
and in two cases for size. Group results on both 
hand and foot sensory tests showed no clear prefer- 
ence for either side. Motor tests without vision, 
as compared with those with vision exaggerated the 
difference between the two sides, more for feet than 
for hands. Vision increased the percent of right 
preferences in feet. Analysis of individual cases 
showed a more frequent right advantage for sensory 
foot data, but a more frequent left advantage for 
sensory hand data. For motor and sensory data, 
differences tended to be on the same side.—E. J. 
Gibson (Smith). 

2227. Gilman, L. C. Mating types in diverse 
races of paramecium caudatum. Biol. Bull. Woods 
Hole, 1941, 80, 384—402.—93 clones from 26 natural 
sources were divided into groups which did not 
conjugate with one another. Within each group 2 
mating types were found; ordinarily members of 
different mating types within the same group would 
conjugate only when mixed. Certainly 4 and prob- 
ably 5 non-interbreeding mating types have been 
established. Temperature has a definite effect 
upon proportion of animals conjugating. None of 
the 5 groups of mating types gave any indication of 
diurnal periodicity. Some differences in size and 
responses to toxic effects of P. aurelia were ob- 
served.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


2228. Green, E., & Emery, F. E. Emotional 
glycosuria in medical and dental students. Endo- 
crinology, 1942, 30, 353-354.—Urine samples from 
244 medical and dental students following a 3-hour 
examination were tested for sugar. 4 samples 
(1.6%) contained sugar, and retests in these subjects 
showed no glycosuria under normal conditions. The 
incidence of glycosuria coincided with poor per- 
formance on the examination.—D. A. Grant (Wis- 
consin). 

2229. Hodgson, G. A. Significance of intelli- 
gence in skin diseases. Lancet, 1941, 241, 791-792. 
—‘‘The intelligence of patients attending a military 
dermatological clinic has been investigated. For 
the purpose of comparison cases were divided into 
three groups: veneral diseases, infestations, and 
other skin diseases. A high proportion of men with 
‘very inferior’ intelligence was found in the infesta- 
tion and venereal disease groups. All three groups 
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showed a higher proportion of sub-normal intelli- 
gence than the control, and among infested patients 
the proportion of subnormal intelligence amounted 
to 56%.""—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2230. Hogg, 1. D. Sensory nerves and associated 
structures in the skin of human fetuses of 8 to 14 
weeks of menstrual age correlated with functional 
capability. J. comp. Neurol., 1941, 75, 371-410. 
At 8 to 14 weeks of menstrual age the responses 
pass from the simplest to the more complex cutane- 
ous reflexes of face, hand, and foot. Stimuli were 
applied in living specimens to reflexogenous areas 
and the nature and extent of movement recorded; 
then the specimens were stained in a preparatory 
way for minute studies of the skin and cutaneous 
nerves. When the first responses (in facial areas) 
could be elicited (at or near 8} weeks of menstrual 
age), no terminals were found among, or in contact 
with the epithelial cells of the skin, but they did 
appear in the mesenchyme just below the epithelium. 
Reflexes of the hand appeared at 11 weeks, and of the 
foot at 12 weeks. Hair follicles were not found in the 
younger specimens and but few had become in- 
nervated prior to 13 weeks. In specimens of 13 and 
14 weeks cutaneous nerves had penetrated between 
cells in the basilar layer of the epithelium. The 
earliest excitations of cutaneous nerves are due to 
slight deformations of the growing nerve tips result- 
ing from displacement of the surrounding cells.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2231. Ikemune, I. [The influence of diminished 
atmospheric pressure on reflex time. | Okayama 
med. J., 1940, 52, 1275 ff—l[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. }] The cremasteric reflex in rab- 
bits was studied under diminished atmospheric 
pressure as well as after the administration of alcohol. 
Under both conditions the reflex time was diminished. 
This is attributed to the suppression of cortical 
inhibitory action in both C. Pfaffman 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2232. Jacobsen, O. I. An analytical study of 
eye-movements in reading vocal and instrumental 
music. J. Musicol., 1941, 3, 69-100.—Chapter 2 
of a previous article (see XV: 5065) is completed. 
Chapter 3 contains ‘experiments in reading instru- 
mental music consisting of three four-part selections 
of w hole, half, and quarter notes, and one selection of 
scale runs and arpeggios.""—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 

2233. Josselyn, D. W. Live up to yourself: how 
to make the most of your energy. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 190. $2.00.—This 
book proposes to show everyone, but especially the 
sedentary worker, how to make the most of the 
energy that he has, but is not using. Rhythm in 
work, proper sleep, an adequate vitamin diet, 
general and corrective physical exercises, awakening 
glandular energy, and rechannelling sexual energy 
are the methods outlined for achieving this end.— 
D. R. Riggs (Providence, R. I.). 

2234. King, E. Q., McCaleb, L. B., Kennedy, H. 
F., & Klumpp, T. G. Failure of aminoacetic acid to 


cases. 
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increase the work capacity of human subjects. 
Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 118, 594-597.—“Thirt, 
three male subjects of both the white and Negro 
race were given aminoacetic acid in daily amounts of 
from 4.5 to 6 gm., under rigidly controlled conditions 
over a period of three weeks. There was no effec 
on work capacity of these subjects when compared 
with controls receiving lactose-saccharose 
identical conditions or with cross control of the sams 
subjects when receiving lactose-saccharose in t¢| 
same manner.’ Claims of recent studies purporting 
to show that aminoacetic acid or gelatin f 
especial value in treating fatigue are challenged o; 
experimental and theoretical grounds.—D. A 
(Wisconsin). 

2235. Kleitman, N. The effect of temperature on 
the righting of echinoderms. Biol. Bull. Wood 
Hole, 1941, 80, 292—298.—The speed of righting 
sea-urchins, starfish, and brittle stars was found t 
increase with increase in temperature up to 
optimum region of 24-26°C. The physiol 
limits are 10 and 30° C.—D. A. Grant (Wisco 

2236. Knower, F. H. Analysis of some experi- 
mental variations of simulated vocal expressions of 
the emotions. J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 369-372 


are (¢ 


rant 


Records were made of vocal expressions of simu 
eid 
whisperec 


lated emotions. Variations included 
expression and the reversal of the records 
cases the judges were able to identify the sim 
emotions with greater than chance accuracy. 
tonal and sequential pattern elements contribute 
communicative effectiveness, the latter contribut 
more.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2237. Lafleur, L. J. The founding of ant colonies. 
Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 1941, 81, 392-401.—T! 
normal method of colony formation is often deranged 
by one or more of a number of factors, other t! 


the obvious occurrences of death to the queen | 
Some 


| ' 


Bot 


starvation, parasites, hostile insects, etc. 
these factors are: a natural mortality rate 
proximately 20% among queens within a few weeks 
swarming; some queens foul their own nests 
mold destroys them; some fail to lay eggs 
neglect to collect their eggs; some eat 
progeny; sometimes larvae fail to grow 
defect or lack of nutrition; pupating larva‘ 
entangle eggs and small larvae in their silk; « 
are often left unopened or are only partially op 
membranes are frequently left to contract and detor! 
the still-supple exoskeleton of newly-hatched » 
ers; there is a 5-10% mortality among the ca! 
and newborn workers are frequently deficient 
foraging and other worker activities.—D. «1 
(Wisconsin). 

2238. Luco, J. V., & Salvestrini, H. Responses 0! 
the iris to prolonged stimulation of its parasym- 
pathetic nerve supply. J. 


; 


al 
thr 


Neurophysiol., 1942, > 
27-31.—Contraction of the pupil of the cats & 
was studied in response to pre- and postgang!io! 
stimulation. Sustained contraction (1 to 

of the sphincter of the iris occurs after p! 
postganglionic parasympathetic  stimulat! 
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ut 4th and 5th stages; similar stimulation of 
inglionic fibers showed 4th and Sth stages. It 
cluded that the prolonged aftereffects (es- 
lly 5th stage) are not properties of all cholinergic 
nerves but only of those involving preganglionic 
nd somatic motor nerve fibers. Postganglionic 
rasympathetic fibers to the eye (cholinergic) and 
stganglionic sympathetic fibers (adrenergic) do 
rot show the prolonged contraction effects, hence 
t appears that the output and disposition of acetyl- 
holine and adrenaline at the respective nerve end- 
ings differs from the output of acetylcholine in pre- 
synaptic nerve endings, which is presumably ac- 
table for the delayed contraction effects in 
ipheral autonomic structures.—D. B. Lindsley 
Br wn). 
2239. Matthews, H. D. On the stridulations of 
insects. Science, 1942, 95, 324-325.—Daily records 
ver the period of one summer month) of the fre- 
iency of stridulations per minute of crickets and 
{ the prevailing temperature show a definite rela- 
nship between the two over the temperature 
range observed (55°-85° F.). At the lower tempera- 
ture the frequency is about 70 and increases up to 
ut 220 at the higher. Increase in pitch of the 
idulations and the manner of their production 
re also noted.— F. A. Mote. Jr. (Connecticut). 


2240. Newburger, M. The relative importance of 
homogeneity and difficulty in the development of 
mental fatigue at two different levels of intelligence. 
Psychol., 1942, 26, 81-93.—Two experi- 
ents were conducted to determine (1) whether 
mogeneity and difficulty were factors in the de- 

pment of mental fatigue and (2) if persons of 
erior intelligence would fatigue more readily 

persons of normal intelligence. Fatigue was 
sured by the number of problems solved and 
rs made each minute of a 3-minute work period 
en by a 5-minute rest period. Persons of both 
perior and normal intelligence showed a diminished 
pacity to perform the same continuous homo- 
us task. There is less fatigue in difficult and 
than in homogeneous mental work. The least 
ie was noted when the task was both difficult 
heterogeneous. These results fail to support the 
neiple of difficulty assumed to exist by Wood- 
h and supported by Dodge, but do support the 
ple of homogeneity established by Dodge.— 

F. Madden (Middlebury). 

-241. Noble, G. K., & Zitrin, A. Induction of 
mating behavior in male and female chicks follow- 
ing injection of sex hormones. Endocrinology, 1942, 

'27-334.—Crowing appeared as early as the 4th 

d treading as early as the 15th day of age 
hicks injected with testosterone proprio- 

(he copulatory pattern was identical to 

| the sexually mature (4} months old) bird.” 

| males reared in isolation exhibited the 

| patterns at the same age. The hand of the 
enter served as an adequate stimulus for 
vitation and copulatory responses from the 
Females treated with estradiol 


Ht 


birds. 
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benzoate from the 15th day of age on squatted for 
treading males after 18-26 daily injections. Their 
behavior was typical of a sexually receptive hen. 
When the hormone treatment was initiated on the 
2nd day of age, this behavior did not appear. The 
growth rate of the males was uniformly depressed.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

2242. Pearl, R. Pregnancy rates and coitus 
rates. Jlum. Biol., 1940, 12, 545—558.—From inter- 
views with 199 white couples the author presents 
data that may be regarded as ‘“‘an approximate 
estimate of the average group risk of pregnancy in 
human beings associated with sexual intercourse 
between fertile individuals doing nothing to di- 
minish the risk, but motivated in their sex behavior 
solely by libido, habit and desire for children.”’ 
The data for frequency of intercourse for the various 
age groups agree well with earlier figures, and thus 
tend to establish this as a reasonably normal group 
with which to investigate the relation between 
frequency of intercourse and expectation of preg- 
nancy. The number of net potentially effective 
copulations per pregnancy for all ages of women 
(up to 50 years) is 254; and the average number of 
pregnancies per couple is 5.8. The data are broken 
down in various tables. From them it develops that 
the mean number of pregnancies per 100 years of 
exposure to normal intercourse is 76.8, and the 
median, 57.5.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2243. Pomerat, C. M., & Reiner, E. R. The 
influence of surface angle and of light on the attach- 
ment of barnacles and other sedentary organisms. 
Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 1942, 82, 14-25.—The 
largest frequency of larval attachments to plane 
surfaces occurred on the under surface of horizontally 
held glass plates; the numbers decreased as the angle 
increased from 0°. Some barnacles were more 
irregularly reactive to the geotropic factor. Under 
natural (day-night) light exposures twice as many 
barnacles became attached to black as to opal or 
clear glass plates; when experiments were con- 
ducted exclusively at night, this difference vanished, 
suggesting the primary importance of the photic 
factor.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

2244. Portmann, A. Die biologische Bedeutung 
des ersten Lebensjahres beim Menschen. (The 
biological meaning of the first year of life in man.) 
Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1941, 71, 921-924.—Human 
ontogenesis follows the laws of mammalian develop- 
ment, except that at birth the human is less de- 
veloped than the anthropoid. In posture and 
independent behavior he attains only at the end of 
the first year about the stage of the anthropoid at 
birth. Thus, the real human embryonic period is 
21 months and is divided into 2 periods: the intra- 
uterine, adapted to developing instinctive behavior, 
and the first extra-uterine year, during which the 
specifically human characteristics develop.— M. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2245. Ruhl, A. [Altitude sickness. | Diésch. 
Wschr., 1940, 66, 485-488.—|[ Abstracted review , 
original seen. | The author describes the 
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physiological effects of low oxygen and relates them 
to the phenomena of altitude sickness. The clinical 
picture of anoxia is described, with emphasis on the 
euphoria which is a source of danger to aviators; 
and physical work, cold, loss of sleep, overindulgence 
in alcohol and tobacco, and convalescence from 
infections, all of which reduce an individual's toler- 
ance to height, are discussed.—C. Pfaffman (U. S 
Naval Reserve). 

2246. Schallek, W. The vertical migration of the 
copepod Acartia tonsa under controlled illumina- 
tion. Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 1942, 82, 112-126.- 
Natural diurnal migrations (upward during daylight, 
downward at night) of Acartia tonsa can be repro- 
duced in the laboratory. Incandescent or fluores- 
cent lights are effective in producing the behavior if 
the illumination is oblique to the axis of the cylinder. 
When illumination is parallel to the cylinder, A. 
tonsa swims toward the light. Migration consists 
of a “trend of scattered movements."’ No sex 
differences were found, and the migration does not 
depend upon area of light source, spectral energy 
distribution, or total intensity—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

2247. Sherman, M., & Jost, H. Frustration re- 
actions of normal and neurotic persons. J. Psychol., 
1942, 13, 3-19.—This study was designed to in- 
vestigate the problem of the standardization of 
experimental conditions for producing and measuring 
frustration in children and adults. 10 adults and 


48 children (18 of the latter diagnosed as neurotic) 


were used. The Freeman Puzzle Box, Koh’s Block 
Design Test, simple learning situations, and bright 
lights, loud noises, and painful pinches were em- 
ployed in such a manner as to produce frustration. 
EEG, respiration, PGR, pulse rate, etc. were 
measured, emotional stability and general overt 
activity rated, and the scores correlated. Whereas 
the individual physiological reactions did not show 
any difference between the 2 groups sufficiently 
large to justify diagnosis, the pattern of physiological 
reaction did. Among the more significant measures 
were: percent change in PGR resistance, muscle 
tension as revealed by hand tremors, number of 
respiratory movements per minute, and dominance 
of the alpha rhythm. In spite of variations, these 
measures are more adequate in determining differ- 
ences of emotional reactivity than overt activity 
or the evaluation of verbal material.— F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 

2248. Stokes, J. H., Beerman, H., & Ingraham, 
N. R. The psychoneurogenous component of 
cutaneous reaction mechanisms. Amer. /. med. 
Sct., 1940, 200, 560—-576.—This is a critical review 
with an outline of elementary psychotherapy for the 
psychoneurogenous components of skin conditions. 
These components are more often factors than single 
causes and are difficult to evaluate because of the 
interaction of emotional, allergic, and infectious 
factors and the nervous control of sweating and 
circulation. The main dermatological conditions 
having clearly recognized psychoneurogenous com- 
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ponents are: disorders affecting hair and pigment 

self-inflicted lesions of the skin, the erythema. 

urticaria group (tension), vagus-sympathetic 

balance (eczema-asthma-hay fever complex), dis. 
orders of the sweat mechanism, pruritus (skin ex. 
presses general uneasiness, allayed by scratching 
topalgias (fear of disease in the region), psoriasis 

(fear, shock, tension), and warts. Extensive | 

liography.—M. FE. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2249. Stone, C. P. Counteracting the retarding 
effects of inanition on the awakening of copulatory 
ability in male rats by testosterone propionate. 
comp. Psychol., 1942, 33, 97-105.—For 24 mal 
nourished male rats which received daily injections 
of testosterone propionate the mean age of first 
copulation was 42.7 days as compared with a mear 
of 49.7 days for 22 normal controls and a mean 
39.4 days for 24 normally fed animals which als 
received injections.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorad 

2250. Yacorzynski, G. K. Degree of effort: |. 
An investigation of a concept in the field of motiva- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 228-235.—40 
subjects between 11 and 47 years, whose M(’ 
extended from 8 to 13 years, were studied as rega 
mode of performance in moving a bearing along 
groove on a runway when the path was open a 
also when it was blocked. Several methods 
unequal difficulty were possible, and the degre 
effort was graded in terms of the difficulty of t 
method utilized. Individuals exhibiting maximu: 
degree of effort were found (1) to consume more ti 
in completing the test, (2) to employ progressiv: 
more time to complete the test as the more difficu 
methods became depleted, and (3) to employ | 
difficult methods only after the more difficult on 
had been used. No relationship was found to exist 
between degree of effort exerted and MA, CA, 
sex.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2251. Yates, N., & Brash, H. An investigation 
of the physical and mental characteristics of a pair 
of like twins reared apart from infancy. 4) 
Eugen., Camb., 1941, 11, 89-101.—Identical twins 
reared apart from the age of 3 months until ! 
years, one in urban, the other in semi-rural « 
ment, were studied. Disparity was found in ph) 
measures (height, weight, health) and in [Q 
points), a performance battery, the Sten 
mechanical and the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
tests. No personality ‘‘paper’’ tests were appli 
L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 

[See also abstracts 2134, 2151, 2152, 2189, 2208, 
2211, 2215, 2259, 2269, 2286, 2292, 2297, 2339, 
2384, 2402, 2407, 2411, 2412, 2422, 2513, 2514, 
2521, 2523. | 
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2252. Balint, M. Ego strength and education 
of the ego. Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 8/-9 
Of practical clinical importance in analysis |s ' 
concept of ego strength since the course of a! 
depends upon the ability of the ego to acc 
utilize interpretations. Successful analysis 
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engthen the ego, which signifies that the ego 
then do or refrain from doing something of 
it was formerly incapable. The process by 
this new ability is developed is essentially a 
matter of education which is comprised of 4 inter- 
related stages: (1) working through, (2) learning or 
ining, (3) education for analysis, and (4) strength- 
¢ of the ego. 19-item footnote bibliography.— 

H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
2253. Bartemeier, L. H. A counting compulsion. 
Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 301-309.—Brief 
is given of the literature on compulsive 
ng as a neurotic manifestation, and a report is 
ide of an analytic patient who suffered from a 
inting compulsion as a measure of measuring and 
regulating time, utilizing the numerical units as a 
mbolic discharge of sadistic tendencies. Addi- 
tionally, this compulsion, together with associated 
activity, was utilized to effect unconscious 
tifications as defenses against castration feelings. 
m bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
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2254. Coriat, I. H. A note on the Medusa 
symbolism. Amer. Imago, 1941, 2, 281-285.— 
Material appearing during the course of an analysis 
fa schizoid obsessional neurosis led to an investiga- 

n of literature dealing with the symbolism of the 
Medusa myth and to a consideration of the un- 

nscious significance of the Medusa story both in 
and in individual psychology.—W. A. 


thology 


Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2255. Darlington, H.S. The tooth-loosing dream. 
Rev., 1942, 29, 71-79.—‘The oral 
ity... in dream symbolism is the upward 
lacement of the uterine cavity. Then, naturally, 
teeth in the mouth are the fetuses of the womb 
n upward displacement. In the identity of the 
ise with the womb and the mouth, the inmates 
he house are the equivalents either of the fetuses 
{ the teeth.” Therefore, the teeth come to 
nbolize people, and if a tooth is lost in a dream, 
t symbolizes the death of a relative.—G. Brighouse 
Occidental). 
2256. Engle, B. C. Melampus and Freud. 
inal. Quart., 1942, 11, 83-86.—Freud’s em- 
cal discovery that disturbances of masculine 
tency result from man’s unconscious fear of 
istration by the father is adequately illustrated by 
‘he legendary account of the ancient Greek physician 
lelampus and the impotent Iphiclus—M. H. 
son (Eloise Hospital). 
2257. French, T. M. Some psychoanalytic ap- 
plications of the psychological field concept. Psycho- 
Vuart., 1942, 11, 17-32.—The author desig- 
as the ‘psychological field’ that practical 
iderstanding of what constitutes the ego’s in- 
‘egrative task which may be achieved by attempting 
‘0 reconstruct from the individual’s behavior the 
‘uation as it must have appeared to the ego at a 
nf moment. Discussion of this concept follows 
ition to its application to the study of dream 
the study of the psychoanalytic character 
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types, and the problems of personality development 
as a process of progressive organization and adapta- 
tion, with illustrations by clinical material. 22-item 
bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2258. Garrett, E. J. Telepathy: in search of a 
lost faculty. New York: Creative Age Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxx + 210. $2.50.—The author is a famous 
English medium. Her purpose is to describe the 
telepathic process from the subjective point of view, 
and she gives essentially an account of her own intro- 
spections. The author’s conceptions of the rela- 
tions of telepathy to symbolism, hypnotism, dreams, 
therapy, and space and time are presented. Telep- 
athy is a normal process which was widely used by 
pre-lingual man and which present-day man can 
develop with practice. ‘‘Telepathy is not a product 
of the imagination. It is not a product of the sub- 
conscious. It is neither hysterical, neurotic, nor 
psychotic.”"—J. G. Pratt (Duke). 

2259. Grotjahn, M. The process of awakening. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1942, 29, 1-18.—Observations on 
awakening indicate that a synthesis of cognitive and 
volitional functions occurs, causing a _ transition 
from passive dream life to volitional realization in the 
scope of reality. The influence of the superego 
becomes conscious after the awakening of the voli- 
tional function. During sleep, communication be- 
tween the ego and the rest of the personality becomes 
less alert, but is not destroyed. Awakening may 
occur when the sleeping person turns to reality for 
another kind of satisfaction than he is experiencing 
in sleep; when the outer world forces itself upon the 
sleeping person; when waking is an escape from an 
intolerable dream situation; or when the superego 
forces awakening at an intended time through 
command of duty. Cognitive and volitional func- 
tions may awaken independently of each other, as 
illustrated by observation of akinetic and sleep- 
walking patients.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

2260. Herold, C. M. Critical analysis of the 
elements of psychic functions. Part II. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1942, 11, 59-82.—The author (see 
XVI: 852) continues with his detailed discussion of 
psychoanalytic terms and concepts and their ap- 
plication —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2261. Horney, K. Self-analysis. New York: 
Norton, 1942. Pp. 309. $3.00.—Because profes- 
sional analytical help cannot reach everyone whom it 
is capable of benefiting, the author explores the 
possibility of psychoanalytic self-examination. After 
a presentation of theoretical background based 
largely on her two earlier books and an examination 
of the patient's and the analyst's réles in the analytic 
process, the procedure of self-analysis is described 
in the chapters on spirit and rules of systematic 
self-analysis, and on dealing with resistances. 
Examples of occasional and systematic self-analyses 
are cited. The eleventh, and final, chapter discusses 
limitations of self-analysis.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester 
Guidance Center). 

2262. Schilder, P. On rotting. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1942, 29, 46-49.— ‘In the preconscious the rotting 
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away and the destruction of the inside is related to 
the triad syphilis, masturbation, and sex activity 


in general.’’—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

2263. Squires, P. C. The clairpsychism of 
Strindberg. Psychoanal Rev., 1942, 29, 50-70. 
Quotations from Strindberg’s plays are cited in 
evidence of his conviction that he was clairvoyant, 
clairaudient, and able to bewitch and punish tele- 
pathically, giving ‘‘the most wonderful introspeciive 
account of the world of the paranoid schizophrenic 


ever set down.’’—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


[See also abstracts 2159, 2275, 2307, 2308, 2326, 
2342, 2350, 2359, 2373, 2380, 2526. | 
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2264. Ackerly, S. The psychiatric clinic and its 
relation to the community. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1941, 98, 29-32.—The number of persons who come 
to clinics and social agencies is small in comparison 
with the number whose lives are unproductive, 
inefficient, and lacking in morale and social useful- 
ness. The psychiatric clinic should become a part 
of every higher educational system and have close 
cooperation with other organizations for a broader 
understanding of the ills of society.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2265. Brown, R. R., & Partington, J. E. The 
intelligence of the narcotic drug addict. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1942, 26, 175-179.—The Wechsler- Bellevue 
intelligence scale was administered to 371 native, 
white, male narcotic drug (opium or derivatives) 
addicts who had experienced drug withdrawal and 
recovery from physical dependence and were ready 
for occupational assignment. Most of the addicts 
were in the average or superior intelligence groups, 
although some were found over the whole range. 
There was no suggestion of an abnormal decline with 
age and no discrepancy between verbal and per- 
formance Matched addict and attendant 
groups did not differ significantly in scores on the 
sub-tests of the Volunteer patients were 
slightly superior to prisoner patients in total and 
verbal 10.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

2266. Brugger, C. Die genetische Einheitlichkeit 
der klinisch uncomplizierten Schwachsinnsformen. 
(The genetic unity of clinically uncomplicated forms 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1940, 45, 140—-145.—A review of statistical material 
from various authors that the different 
forms of mental defect are very probably based on 
the same hereditary predisposition and exist in the 
majority of the families. Among the relatives of 
imbeciles the mildly defective forms always pre- 
dominate over the severe. Idiocy is usually of 
exogenous origin; although the percentage of defec- 
tives in the families is above the average, it is lower 
than in the families of imbeciles and morons. There 
is no basis for assuming a dominant hereditary 
factor for mental defect. The variable frequency 
of defect among the parents depends not on geno- 
typic differences but on external factors in selection 


M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
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2267. Clarke, E. K. Mental hygiene for com- 
munity nursing. Minneapolis: University of Minn 
sota Press, 1942. Pp. v + 262. $3.50 Sir 
public health, school, and industrial nurses are in 
strategic position to do constructive, preventative 
work in mental hygiene, this book was prepared 
both as an incentive to them and as a sou: 
information. It reviews a cross section 
problems encountered by the community 

and offers interpretations of what may lie 

these maladjustments. Case histories of child 
and adults are incorporated. Chapters deal wit 
this mental hygiene challenge; with mental hygien 
as a community responsibility; with prescl 
school age, and handicapped children; with 
adolescent, the family, convalescents, and chr 
invalids; with psychoneurotics, psychotics 
community care of the feeble-minded; and fina 
with the mental hygiene of the nurse herself. A list 
of suggested readings is appended.—M. W. A 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

2268. Cook, G. T., & Sargant, W. Neurosis 
simulating organic disorder. Lancet, 1942, 242, 
31-34.—The authors analyze ‘‘the findings in fi't 
Service patients admitted for investigation to 
EMS base hospital from neighboring Army 
and found by us to be suffering from neurotic illness 
All of them had been admitted with organic | 
or symptoms, and no mention was made of ne 
by the unit medical officers in their referral 

Besides the neurotic symptoms in ever 
tient, 42 of the 50 had a positive family hist 
of neurotic predisposition or severer mental disorder 
in one or more first degree relatives, 39 had sig 
cant early neurotic traits in childhood . . . 10 ha 
had nervous breakdowns in civil life. A high ps 
portion had a low intelligence or actual menta 
fect.”’ The authors advocate ‘more 
employment of diagnostic neuropsychiatri 
early in the investigation of medical and 
conditions of any obscurity. Such a _ proced 
widely adopted, would result in a great savil 

medical man-powet 
Truebloo 


hospital expenditure, 
specialist investigation.”"—C. A. 
bridge, Mass.). 

2269. Crichton-Miller, H. Nature and nurture 
in mental hygiene. Eugen. Rev., 1942, 33, 121-14 

To inspire youth with the eugenic outlook | 
giving them an appreciation of those 
influences which are most significant in the dev: 
ment of the good citizen. Eugenics recogniz 
paramount importance for menta! heaith ot t 
5 years in child development, of the psyc! 
damage of being an only child, of being an unwant 
child, and of witnessing parental strife in earl; 
The good citizen must be able to face realit; 
capable of continuous effort. The main co! 
for learning both of these habits are to be |! 
security, valuation, and freedom, and in tha 
Insecurity, devaluation, and frustration 
escapes of an unhealthy sort. To achieve thi 
level of mental health, a first requisite ts 
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ghted parents, people who will realize that 
fciencies in the home can never be made up by 
tion outside the home of whatever sort.— 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural 


2270. Dayton, N. A., & Nugent, M. A. Com- 
munity supervision of mental defectives in Massa- 
chusetts. New Engl. J. Med., 1941, 225, 941-945.— 
6 groups of mental defectives, classified on the basis 

ve, intellectual capacity, etc., are cared for by 
munity supervision in Massachusetts. The 
s of supervision for each group and the general 
its obtained are described.—M. Keller (Butler 
ital } 


2271. Desruelles, M., & Bodenreider, J. Les 
impressions d’une anxieuse traitée et guérie par la 
convulsivo-thérapie. (Impressions of an anxiety 
tient treated and cured by shock therapy.) Ann. 
psychol., 1940, 98, 158-165.—A deaf school 
her who had been very depressed and shown 
irked anxiety describes very vividly her experiences 
metrazol shock treatment.—M. B. Mitchell 
Minnesota). 


Devereux, G. Primitive psychiatry. I. 

A note on method. Il. Hiwa: Itck. Bull. Inst. 
Med., 1940, 8, 1194-1213.—[Abstracted re- 
wriginal not seen. ] The pattern of a culture 

d the nature of its organized preferences determine 

ormality or abnormality of certain subjective 
riences. Thus lycanthropy can be a socially 
ptable phenomenon in certain primitive cultures 
reaction to the mere mention of a tabooed 
ould be seriously psychopathological. Next, 
sion is offered of Hiwa: Itck, freely translated 
eartbreak, a mental disturbance which develops 
an elderly Mohave man is deserted by his 
ng wife—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2273. Devereux, G. The mental hygiene of the 
American Indian. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 
/1-84.—The social and linguistic isolation of the 
Indian makes treatment of his mental ills extremely 
ilt. Indian psychotics could well be grouped 

single Federal hospital with an anthropological 

s well as a psychiatric staff.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

22/4. Ebaugh, F. G., & Rymer, C. A. Psychiatry 
in medical education. New York: Commonwealth 
i 1, 1942. Pp. xxiv + 619. $3.50.—This book 

i detailed analysis, based upon questionnaires, 

s, conferences, etc., of psychiatric teaching 
United States. Section I, 3 chi ipters, sets 

h the general aims and procedures, orients the 
der in the field of psychiatric education, offers an 
sition of the viewpoint of psychobiology, and 
cludes with a discussion of objectives and trends 
edical education. Section II, general psychiatric 
ition, 6 chapters, examines the content of 
lums, the methods of teaching psychiatry, and 
general problems encountered in psychiatric 
hing, with a concluding chapter devoted to the 
nities in general hospitals for psychiatric 
The 3rd section, specialty training in 


psychiatry, deals with graduate and post-graduate 
psychiatric education. Section IV summarizes 
the findings and offers a statement of future needs 
and developments. 4 appendices are given: (1) 
questionnaires relative to the teaching of psychiatry 
in medical schools, (2) techniques in the teaching of 
psychiatry, (3) central agencies for the direction of 
institutions, and (4) material for which the candi- 
date for certification in psychiatry and neurology is 
held responsible. Extensive chapter bibliographies 
are given.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2275. Fairbairn, W. R. D. A revised psycho- 
pathology of the psychoses and psychoneuroses. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 250—270.—Analysis of 
schizophrenics and schizoid patients has led to the 
conclusion that the schizoid group is much more 
comprehensive than hitherto believed and that a 
high percentage of anxiety states and of paranoid, 
phobic, hysterical, and obsessional symptoms have a 
schizoid background. Accordingly, there must 
necessarily be a recasting and a reorientation of the 
libido theory because of its inherent limitations, and 
a modification of the various classical psychoanalytic 
concepts, particularly in relation to the importance 
of object-relationships at various stages of develop 
ment.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2276. Farr, C. B., & Stewart, G. M. Psycho- 
neurosis in a hospital for mental disease: a statistical 
study of one hundred men and one hundred women. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1942, 95, 133-145.—Follow-up 
studies ranging from 1 to 16 years were made of 
200 neurotic patients after discharge from the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 54.5% of the cases showed 
good adjustment, 13% eventually became psychotic, 
and an additional 8% committed suicide. Women 
predominated in the hysterical, men, in the com- 
pulsion neurosis group. Women had a higher re- 
covery rate than men, but tended to relapse more 
frequently. Those patients who were socially and 
economically well-adjusted before the neurosis 
demonstrated the highest rate of recovery and im- 
provement. Study of the preneurotic personality 
is the most useful point for prognosis.—R. M 
Stogdill (Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research 

2277. Ferdiére, G. Note préliminaire sur les 
“peychonévroses de néo-responsabilité.”’ Pre- 
liminary note on the “‘psychoses of new responsi- 
bility.” Ann. méd.-psychol., 1940, 98, 260—2064.- 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The differ- 
entiation between psychoses of responsibility and 
psychoses of new responsibility is based on studies 
of mental troubles in persons who had been elevated 
to positions of union delegates and to new respon 
sibility during sit-down strikes. New responsibility 
implies entirely new and unaccustomed, rather than 
merely greater, responsibility for the individual 
This kind of neurosis may occur with promotion or 
with increased family duties and is often associated 
with some great social upheaval or disturbance 
aa L. Glick (Brown). 

278. Flinker, R. Psychogenie und ory 


‘emanated hysteria.) Schweiz. Arch. 
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Psychiat., 1940, 45, 296-302.—Hysteria is usually 2281. Glueck, B. A note on war psychiatry, 
given an ethical connotation; other psychogenic Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1942, 18, 137-149.—The 
disorders are thus evaluated only if they are utilized most urgent problem of the present mobilization 
for advantage, i.e., when they become hysterial is psychiatric prophylaxis. A well-planned tech. 
reactions. Hysterical symptoms arise through nique to teach officers to recognize abnorma! be. 
disturbance of normal purposeful activity, which havior is essential. A certain number of psychiatri 
leads to fixation of marked suggestibility and a _ casualities cannot, however, be foreseen because 
general inadequacy toward life. This insufficiency conflict between superego and instinct may over. 
and the need to convince others of his troubles lead whelmeven normal men. Two situations in Glueck's 
the hysteric to exaggeration and simulation. He experience somewhat resemble those confronting 
gives out unusually in the face of difficulties. But draft boards: preliminary scrutiny of immigrants 
all the undesirable qualities ascribed to hysterics are in which “hunches” are justified by further exami- 
not peculiar to them. Everyone has his limit, be- nation; and reduction of a prisoner's resist: ance to 
yond which he reacts hysterically—M. E. Morse the first psychiatric interview through a preliminary, 
(Baltimore, Md.). letter (sealed) to the psychiatrist. Malingering and 


Gentry, E., & Dunlap, K. An attempt to allied behavior are found chiefly in the mentally 
produce neurotic behavior in rats. J. comp. Psychol., abnormal and justify psychiatric examination, if no 
1942, 33, 107-112.—The purpose of this study was to forthright rejection. Although the effect of modern 
‘determine the effect of electric shock in a conflict warfare on civilians cannot be assessed as yet, the 
situation and, further, to test the effect of the dis- 


widespread numbness reported among Europear 
turbance so produced on learning in a second situa- 


populations may necessitate applying to civilians 
tion."’ One apparatus used was a two-compartment ‘Ome of the lessons learned from combatants.— 
box in which a rat could shuttle back and forth as “4. 2. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

shock was applied alternately in one and then the 2282. Goitein, P. L. The potential prostitute: the 
other of the two compartments. The conflict role of anorexia in the defence against prostitution 
situation was provided by applying shock in both desires. J. crim. Psychopath., 1942, 3, 359-367 
compartments, although it was of unequal strength. In the case of the potential prostitute anorexia 
All animals learned to go from the high to the low __ nervosa functions as a conversion symptom express- 


shock compartment. During this part of the experi- ing the individual’s revolt against recognition and 


ment 2 of the 4 rats used showed considerable acceptance of her infantile appetency by displacing 


disturbance. After 41 days of continued training a the sexual appetency (hunger) to the gastric me 
hi 


second problem was added in the form of a simple A case study is cited to illustrate this a ations 
maze with two 2-door choices with a fixed pattern A. Chapanis (Yale) 

of open doors. ‘From the beginning, all of the 2283. Goncalves Fernandes, —. Neuroses de 
animals showed great disturbance 7 the goal guerra. (War neuroses.) Neurobiologta Paraiu, 
The behavior of another group of rats which was ( 0 -—Taoat: seein eal, the 
trained in the maze showed that the disturbance is a et ep ral cite oy gsc Mg sha 
direct effect of the experience in the shock box. peyroses. In panic, which is held by certain Germai 
“‘We would venture to suggest that this behavior psychologists to be a war neurosis of a distinct kind 
more clearly approximates the usual meaning of the there appears a syndrome of intense fear, hyper 
term ‘neurotic’ than does the convulsive seizure esthesia, tachycardia, polyuria, etc. Much light i 
produced by the Maier technique.”"— A. F. Muen- thrown on the subject by investigations of peacetit 
zinger (Colorado). abnormalities as well as by studies of shell-shock and 
2280. Georgiade, C. Problema afaziei si psyhol- panic. Mental hygiene and psychological selectio 


gie gandirii. (The problem of aphasia and the of those who are to fight in the front lines have | 


psychology of thought.) Anal. Psihol., 1940, 7, 17- shown in Europe to minimize the number of 
92.—The conceptions of Henri Piéron, based on roses. The establishment of a central service 
clinical data, oppose the iconoclastic spirit of Pierre, Neuropsychiatry to coordinate outlying posts, 
Marie, Head, and De La Croix who deny the very the creation of a department of mental hygien« 
existence of language centers and verbal images. advised.—E. S. Primoff (U.S. Employment Servic 
While re-establishing the conceptions of Broca, 2284. Graves, A. The eclipse of a mind. \« 
Wernicke, and Dejerine, Piéron opens new horizons York: Medical Journal Press, 1942. Pp. xii 2 
for the psycho-physiological aspect of language and $5.00.—Following a 4th psychotic episode 
the general understanding of mental life. The hospitalization, a manic-depressive patient 
rroblem of aphasia also has a cognitive aspect, encouraged by his attending physician to write a 
since the patient loses not only the ability to under- autobiography in as complete detail as_ possible 
stand the meaning of objects but also the practical Also included is material from the hospital r¢ 
ability to use them. Research on aphasia is domi- and the patient's discussion and explanation of t 
nated by neurologists who neglect its psychological material. Throughout the book an effort is 
manifestations; an orientation of research toward to make it representative and expressive 
S. M. Strong (Min- patient and his illness, and it is published pri 

as a study of interest to psychiatrists, socio! 
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ilied professions. Topical headings for the 

is sections of the book relate to heredity, 

ronment, marriage, hospital experiences, person- 

ality, mental content, and dream life, and the book 

loses with the patient’s discussion of mania and 

depression in direct relationship to his own experi- 
nces.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2285. Greene, J. S. Psychophonasthenia syn- 
irome. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1941, 50, 1177- 
1184—The author discusses 5 case histories of 
osychophonasthenia syndrome. ‘‘The psychophon- 
asthenic is a variant of the hysterical personality. 
He is abnormally suggestible, but unlike most of the 
true hysterics he is usually cultured, intelligent, and 
well educated. On the other hand, however, he is 
nsocial, retiring, and aloof. The voice is 
emul pinched and grating, with pitch irregu- 

ities. It cracks frequently, the tone breaking 
suddenly to a lower key or choking off completely. 

In most cases the patient also has a definite 
nophobia. Although psychologic re-educa- 
ion is the most important therapeutic factor in these 

:ses, it should always be complemented by a degree 
f local treatment and voice training in order to 

rrect any laryngeal abnormalities or faulty vocal 

""—C, K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


Hadley, H. G. Narcolepsy. Med. Rec. 
1942, 155, 211-212.—A brief review of the 
iture on narcolepsy and cataplexy is given, and 
report is cited of primary narcolepsy with a 
development of a glioma. 18-item bibliog- 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

Halliday, J. L. The concept of psycho- 
somatic rheumatism. Ann. intern. Med., 1941, 15, 
666-671.—Halliday presents evidence that a con- 
siderable proportion of cases of nonarticular rheuma- 
tism (neuritis, lumbago, etc.) is of psychogenic 
ind discusses the symbolism. The accurate 
signation is psychoneuro-endocrine rheumatism. 
personality type of many of these patients is 
bsessional (stiff, wincing); many have had previous 
hosomatic illnesses, the combination gastric- 
er-bronchitis-rheumatism being especially fre- 
nt. The rheumatism appears after an emotional 
pset and improves as adverse pressure lessens. 
is unusually prevalent in Scotland (Calvinistic 
and, like other psychosomatic diseases, 
reases during times of economic stress. Loc aliza- 
nis significant, e.g., pain in the left side indicates a 
ister personality; sciatica, wanting to kick some- 
me; and hysterical pains are found in workers in 
~ ne occupations.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 


2288. Halpern, L. Beitrag zur Restitution der 
Aphasie bei Polyglotten im Hinblick auf das He- 


briiische. (Contribution to recovery from aphasia 
lyglots with reference to Hebrew.) Schweiz. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 150-154.—A 
it-handed man developed sensory aphasia follow- 
wound in the left temple. His dominant 
nguage since childhood had been German (parents 
ke Yiddish). He learned to read Hebrew in 
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childhood, but had spoken it only in recent years. 
The earliest speech to be restored was Hebrew. 
Two factors favored the earlier restitution of the 
more difficult language: the languz ige structure and 
the kind of aphasia. When acoustic memories were 
blocked, the patient resorted to the language which 
he had first learned visually. Hebrew gives rise toa 
special visual orientation because its script lacks 
vowels, and hence reading it makes intensive in- 
tellectual demands. An affective factor may have 
been dislike of German and turning to Hebrew.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2289. Hanfmann, E., & Kasanin, J. Conceptual 
thinking in schizophrenia. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 
1942, No. 67. Pp. viii + 115.—The authors used 
Vigotsky’s Concept Formation Test under con- 
trolled conditions on 62 schizophrenic patients, 24 
patients with organic brain disease, and 95 normal 
controls. There findings disclosed primitive, inter- 
mediate, and conceptual levels of thinking; a strong 
dependency between test performance and educa- 
tional level; a lower level of performance on the 
whole for the schizophrenic group than the normal 
group of similar education; a wide range of test 
performance in the schizophrenic group with a 
reduction in the level of conceptual thinking present 
in some cases of schizophrenia and not in others; 
and a performance of the organic group at least as 
low or lower than that of the schizophrenics. These 
findings confirm the thesis advanced by Vigotsky 
that conceptual thinking suffers impairment in 
schizophrenia, but they do not agree with Vigotsky’s 
dichotomy between conceptual and pre-conceptual 
thinking. An extensive discussion of these results 
and an appendix describing experimental material 
and procedure are given. 61-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2290. Hecker, A. O. Schizophrenia; a neuro- 
biologic approach. Ann. intern. Med., 1941, 15, 
678-699.—The neurobiologic approach is through 
phylogenesis and comparative behavior. Species 
maturity is measured by dominance of 
specific engrams. Man's species- specificity, 
ciated with the premotor cortex, is gregariousness 
and consequent concepts of moral obligation, but 
he is still phylogenetically immature. His behavior 
represents the attempt of an immature and un- 
stable premotor cortex to dominate a mature, 
phylogenetically older nervous system. The pri- 
mary, universal manifestations of schizophrenia 
are failure of socialization and conceptual ideation 
and reversion to lower energy levels, i.e. to juvenile 
or atavistic behavior. This reaction pattern results 
from metabolic malfunction which decreases the 
functional potential of the cortex. The main 
mechanisms are inadequacy, the organism function- 
ing at full potential under the ordinary strains of 
life, without reserve for emergencies (conflicts), and 
debility or depletion of cortical neurones due to 
somatic disorder. The specificity resides, not in 
any one etiological factor, but in the nature of the 
forces at work. The biological factor is phylogenetic 


species- 
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immaturity; the determining factor, heredity; and 
environment partly determines the manifestations.— 


M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2291. Higgins, H. L. The conditioned refiex of 
Pavlov; practical clinical applications, especially to 
children. New Engl. J. Med., 1941, 225, 772—775.— 
“With a recurrent complaint, such as upper respira- 
tory infection, vomiting, diarrhea, allergic manifesta- 
tion or convulsion, one should consider the 
bility that a conditioned reflex has been established. 
A conditioned reflex may also be the basis of the 
onset of a bacterial infection. The so-called ‘nervous 
diseases’ are frequently manifestations of condi- 
tioned reflexes.’’— M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


Horanyi-Hechst, B. Uber die Rolle der 
Vitamine in der Nervenpathologie. (The rdéle of 
vitamins in neuropathology.) Nervenarzt, 1940, 13, 
72—184.—In this discussion of the common prob- 
lems of neuropathology and vitamin research the 
author reviews recent work on the normal distribu- 
tion of B; and C in the nervous system, the nervous 
and mental symptoms of B,; hypo- and avitaminosis, 
the possible connection of B,; with immunizing and 
protective mechanisms in the nervous system 
(destruction of neurotropic viruses), and the relation 
of A to demyelinization. No definite connection 
has as yet been demonstrated between vitamin C 
deficiency and mental disease—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.) 

2293. Humbert, F. Du diagnostic psychiatrique 
dans l’armée. (Psychiatric diagnosis in the army.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychtiat., 1941, 47, 302-306. 
—Psychiatric diagnosis requires time, favorable 
circumstances, and a certain rapport between doctor 
and patient. Snap diagnoses are misleading and 
dangerous. Mental symptoms may be intermittent. 
\ soldier may feign or exaggerate a physical ailment, 
but he tries to hide his mental disease, actual or 
cured, in order to rehabilitate himself by obliterating 
the memory of it, or he overcompensates by vehe- 
asserting his mental health. The methods of 
psychiatric examination in the army are 
discussed.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.) 


2294. Humphreys, E. J. Community care of the 
mentally defective. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 98, 
42-47.—The paper discusses the prevalence of 
mental defect in the community. Suggested classi- 
fications of the sub-normal in the community are 
given, determined by their need for care and treat- 
ment. Educational, social, and vocational planning 
are needed for more effective work with subnormals. 

R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2295. Lemkau, P., Tietze, C., & Cooper, M. 
Mental-hygiene problems in an urban district: 
second paper. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 100 
119.—This is an analysis of the types and distribu- 
tion of psychoses and neuroses found in the survey 
of the Eastern Health District of Baltimore (see 
XVI: 1011). The number of psychotics at large in 
the community is estimated to be one-third of the 
number in hospitals—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 
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2296. Madigan, P. S. Military anon. 
discipline and morale. /. crim. Law Crimi 
1942, 32, 491-497.—Discipline is defined 
spirit of the team into which enters the fear of losing 
the respect of one’s fellow soldiers. The difficulties 
of adjustment in the army for the man coming frop 
a protected home are stressed. Statistics on ment 
disorders from several army posts vary considera] 
Morale problems are countered with better hou 
clothing, feeding, and _ recreational 
under the Morale Division.—L. M. 
(Illinois). 

2297. Mohr, P. Die Inhalte der Deutungen beim 
Rorschach’schen Formdeuteversuch und ihre Bezie- 
hungen zur Versuchsperson. (The contents of th 
interpretations in the Rorschach test and their 
relationships to the subject.) Schweiz. A) 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 237-270.—This study i 
concerned with the nature and intensity of tl 
affective reaction to Rorschach pictures, its influ 
on interpretations, and the possibility of re pressit 
it in favor of the rational iaeus factor. Expe 
(questionnaire following the test) on reer 
neurotics, and psychotics demonstrate that interpr 
tations, superficially not unusual, often re 
themselves as complexes or symbols. Thi 
orientation toward a picture is affective. Syn 
answers are very frequent. A given picture e\ 
similar affects in various persons. If the conne 
between affect and interpretation is close, as 
case of complexes, the form is less clear. If affect 
is less persistent, a symbol or a masked comp! 
revealed. Schizophrenics can give little informa 
about their affects — _M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md 

2298. Molholm, H. B., & Barton, W. E. Family 
care, a community resource in the rehabilitation of 
mental patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 98, 
—This is a statistical report and summary 299 
cases placed in family care by the Worcester Stat 
Hospital over a 5-year period. The interest of t 
caretaker and the opportunities for work and 
tion are the most important factors outsid 
patient in effecting favorable results.—R. | 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

Moos, W. Zur Frage der Eidverweigerung 
aus religidsen Motiven. (The question of relusé 
of military service on religious grounds.) Schwet: 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 301-302 
Psychiatric literature on conscientious object 
scanty. Moos gives Swiss references and relates 
experiences with Jehovah's Witnesses. M 

half of Maier’s conscientious opjectors (1933) 
schizoid psychopaths; some were feeble 

all had grandiose ideas. Moos believes that re! 

of military service constitutes revolutionary beha\ 
aimed at weakening the army, but the autis! 
tendencies of most objectors prevent them 
proselyting. Even in peacetime the mental 
normal should rejected. There 
distinctions among objectors. Everyone's 
experience conflicts somewhat with realist! 
and ethical duties. The sharper the 


as the 


opportunit 
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sreater the probability that the person is not 
peculiar but that his religious thought is ab- 
fixed and that he is inaccessible. A man who 
ling to serve in any capacity except killing is 
vithin the bounds of reality. If courtmartialed, 
iector is entitled to psychiatric study and 
endation.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2300. Neustatter,W.L. Some psychiatric aspects 
— war. Dis. merv. Syst., 1942, 3, 79-87.— 

e author discusses the reactions of the British 

to the air-raids of 1940-1941. The major as- 
the problem are summarized under the 
s of safety, lack of sleep and consequent 
ves in industrial efficiency, night work, destruc- 
of homes, and incidence of neurosis. The 
i| manifestations are most commonly anxiety 
ind depressions; hysteria is rare. Children 
ir to tolerate blitz conditions well. The ques- 
ns raised by predisposition to and compensation 
breakdown have not yet been satisfactorily an- 
red.—C. E. Henry (Western Reserve). 

2301. Norbury, F. G. Some mental mechan- 
isms in alcoholism. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 118, 
)5-28.—The total personality of 105 patients from a 

ite psychiatric sanitorium was studied, using as 

an objective approach as was possible. Al- 

t all these alcoholic patients were found to have 
od economic and occupational adjustment; were 

above average; were gregarious, com- 
active individuals of outstanding social 


ntellectually 
nit ati\ e, 


tributes; and could be classified as solitary drinkers. 
) were characterized by superficiality in that the 


over-ruled family, business, 
Otherwise responsibility 
Grant 


irge to drink readily 
nd social responsibilities. 
was readily accepted in this group.—D. A. 
Wisconsin). 

2302. Overholser, W. Newer phases of psy- 
chiatry in relation to Army problems. J. Ass. 
med. Coll., 1942, 17, 29-33.—The changed 
tuation at the onset of the present emergency, as 

pared with World War I, is due mainly to the 
namic approach to mental processes, develop- 
ent of psychosomatic medicine, improved psy- 
itric teaching, extramural psychiatry and team- 
rk, and advances in clinical psychiatry. It is now 

ly recognized that certain men are psycho- 

unfit for military life. There is evidence 

he effort to inculcate local, advisory, and 

on boards has borne fruit. About 6% of 

ms are due to neuropsychiatric conditions, 

rtion substantially higher than in World 

The rate of breakdowns among selectees 

s much lower than among National Guard and 

soldiers of the same length of service. The 

nportant measures now are the psychiatric 

v of draftees, teaching officers the elements 

tal hygiene, and civilian morale. Too little 

has been given to the last, and frank and 

steps under government auspices and psy- 

and psychological direction are needed.— 
Vorse (Baltimore, Md.). 

303. Reeves, H. T. No future. 

1942, 38, 193-202.—This is 


mer 


Sch. 
of a 
2 


Train. 


the case 
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feeble-minded girl with a harelip who proved her 
worth as a domestic. After early institutionaliza- 
tion she was trained in a domestic service colony. 
Her heredity was bad. At ages 8, 18, and 38 years 
she was respectively 5, 8, and slightly over 10 years 
old mentally. Underlying factors in her success 
include desire not to be a burden to anybody, 
personal integrity, sympathy, dependability, grati- 
tude, self-effacement.—M. W. Auenzel (Children's 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

2304. Rickles, N. K. Exhibitionism. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1942, 95, 11-17.—The most common 
background factors found in a group of adult male 
exhibitionists were shyness, over-conscientiousness, 
unsatisfactory heterosexual adjustment, and eco- 
nomic attainment below the comparatively high 
intellectual and educational level of the group. 
The exhibitionism was treated as a compulsion 
neurosis, with partial or complete readjustment in a 
high percentage of the cases—R. M. Stogdill 
(Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2305. Roe, A., & Shakow, D. Intelligence in 
mental disorder. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1942, 
42, 361-490.—The data were obtained from 1916 
Stanford-Binet examinations of 827 mental hospital 
patients, grouped in the usual psychiatric categories. 
The nature of the sample is described and discussed. 
The test results were analyzed in 3 ways: total test 
scores and scores on vocabulary, digits forward, and 
digits backward; number passing or failing an item 
at a given age level; and in terms of the 2 general 
classes of Binet items: learned material (immediate 
and remote) and thought material (associative and 
conceptual). Comparisons were made from the data 
(1) within the same diagnostic group, between 
representative (cooperative) and non-representative 
cases (the representative cases scoring higher); (2) 
between the representative cases and a normal sam- 
ple (from the literature), each diagnostic group 
being compared with the same normal group; 
(3) between and among the several diagnostic 
groups. The results from all comparisons are dis- 
cussed in detail, and relevant literature is reviewed 
In 3 appendices are presented detailed data for 
certain group characteristics etc., a brief discussion 
of the Stanford-Binet in clinical practice, and a 
‘prospectus.’ Bibliography.—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

2306. Sachs, H. Psychotherapy and the pursuit 
of happiness. Amer. Imago., 1941, 2, 356-364.— 
Psychotherapy differs from other therapies in that 
it is closer to magic as the common origin of all 
therapy, it requires greater effort and devotion on 
the part of its practitioners to maintain it upon a 
scientific basis, and its only aim is the fight against 
pain and suffering. The neurotic person demands as 
his right that he be restored to happiness. In at- 
temping to satisfy this demand, the psychotherapist 
should beware of resorting to pseudo-scientific or 
pseudo-magical methods (sheltering himself behind 
the use of ‘‘brass-instruments”’ or relying upon faith- 


healing of various sorts), of attempting to give 
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happiness through his personal interest in and 
indulgence of his patients, or of setting himself up 
as a pattern for imitation. He may, after careful 
study of his patient, be able to show him when, 
where, and why his life has taken a wrong direction 
and to point out to him the right way to go in his 
search for happiness.— W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2307. Schilder, P. Types of anxiety neuroses. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 209-228.—Aggres- 
siveness, so important in the psychological structure 
of the anxiety neuroses, may be utilized to classify 
different types of anxiety neuroses, since anxiety 
neurotics differ greatly in attitude toward love ob- 
ject, in quality and structure of aggressiveness, and 
in their relation to space as determined by the wish 
to remove, destroy, or dismember the love object. 
Three groups are suggested : (1) those marked by 
aggressiveness directed against the love object as a 
whole but with no wish to dismember; (2) those in 
which the hostility seeks for a more far-reaching 
destruction than removal and leads to a fear of being 
dismembered; and (3) those in which dismember- 
ment is in the foreground with distortion of space 
and strong pregenital sexuality. These groupings 
are then discussed and illustrated in detail with 
clinical case material—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


2308. Schilder, P., & Levine, E. L. Abstract art 
as an expression of human problems. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1942, 95, 1-10.—Drawings of neurotic 


patients are interpreted in the light of comments 


made by the patients during psychoanalytic ses- 
sions. In obsession neurotic cases the abstract 
principles of drawing have a deep connection with 
the basic motor drives of the individual. Curves, 
straight lines, angles, borders, contours, and colors 
have meaning from the point of view of funda- 
mental problems of aggression and of being attacked. 
The drawings very often satisfy the wish for unim- 
peded movement which might otherwise take more 
dangerous forms.—R. M. Stogdill (Ohio State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2309. Spillane, J. D. Disturbances of the body 
scheme: anosognosia and finger agnosia. Lancet, 
1942, 242, 42-44.—‘‘Two cases are described which 
illustrate disturbances of the body scheme (the 
concept which a person develops of his own body). 
In the first, there was unawareness of left hemi- 
plegia with alloaesthesia, hypoaesthesia, delusions 
about the left side of the body, and Korsakow’'s 
psychosis. These symptoms arose in a patient with 
chronic bleeding from a congenital intra-cranial 
aneurism. ... In the second case there was a 
congenital defect consisting of confusion between 
left and right, alexia, finger agnosia, agraphia, and 
possibly acalculia. The defects probably arose as a 
result of agenesis in the left parieto-occipital region. 
It is apparent that the human mind is accustomed 
to function in a complete body. As a result of 
lesions at different levels of the nervous system the 
image of the body as it appears to the mind may be 
distorted or partially destroyed. The right cerebral 
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hemisphere is inferior to the left in that when 
diseased it does not lead to disorientation for left 
and right, and affects only the opposite side of the 
body scheme.’ 29 references—C. K. True] 
(C ambridge, Mass.). 


2310. Stein, M. H., & Wortis, H. Tabes dorsalis 
evaluation of the sensory findings. Arch. Newro) 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 471-476.—‘Sens 
dissociation and dysesthesia were noted in 18 ; 
tients with tabes dorsalis. In 11 the dysesthesia 
was delayed, and in each of these there was marked 
delay in pain perception. The delay in pain per. 
ception and the dysesthesia have been related 1 
blocking of fast conducting impulses, allowing mor 
slowly conducted impulses to be perceived at a later 
time and in uninhibited fashion. It is suggested 
that the physiologic mechanism of the delayed pa 
perception and dysesthesia associated with 
dorsalis is analogous to that previously noted with 
disorders of the peripheral nerves.’-—C. K. True. 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2311. Sullivan, H. S. A year of selective-service 
psychiatry. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 7-15.— 
Any continuing skepticism on the part of arm 
medical authorities as to the importance of ment 
and personality factors in qualifying registrants wil 
now have disastrous consequences. In total war 
almost everyone has a place, but the only place 
for any one is the place where he is most apt t 
continue to be efficient—W. L. Wilkins (U. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.) 

2312. Vujié, V., & Levi, K. Les images consécu- 
tives et les hallucinations optiques dans la schizo- 
phrénie. (Afterimages and optical hallucinatio: 
in schizophrenia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1940, 98, 
140-145.—Afterimages were induced most fre- 
quently by showing red. They occurred usually ir 
patients who had been psychotic a relatively 
time and who did not have visual hallucinations 


M. B. Mitchell (Minnesota). 


2313. Wittman, M. P., & Russell, J. T. Mental 
efficiency levels before and after shock therapy. 
J. gen. Psyc hol., 1942, 26, 3-17.—496 mental hospital 
patients were tested be fore and after shock t py 
(insulin, metrazol, or a combination of bot! 
information and memory tests; attitude ratings and 
test reactions were also secured. The average s 
of all groups improved after therapy on the severa 
functions studied. The data are analyzed in term 
of the percentage of each group showing improve- 


tab S 


ment and still showing improvement a year late! 
The percentage of cases improved was higher for the 
metrazol and insulin groups than for the ined 
therapy groups. Data on improvement tor ea 
psychosis are presented. Various interrelationsn|; 
of the data, such as test intercorrelations and ps) 
chiatric versus test ratings of improvement 
discussed. The attitude of the patient after thet 

is perhaps the most significant change, pro” 
being much involved in the improvement 
scores. Duration of psychosis was found 
related to this improvement. Cases showing ! 
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scores after than before therapy also showed a 
cline in attitude rating. 
fer (George Washington). 


26 references.—C. JN. 


See also abstracts 2156, 2178, 2194, 2216, 2247, 
2248, 2253, 2315, 2317, 2337, 2347, 2370, 2394, 
2426, 2428, 2434, 2475, 2481, 2500, 2502, 2503, 
2513, 2516, 2525. | 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2314. Allport, G. W. The use of personal docu- 
ments in psychological science. Soc. Sci. Res. 
un. Bull., 1942, No. 49. Pp. xix + 210.—The 
psychological use of personal documents is traced 
its uncritical beginnings at the turn of the 
ntury to its emergence in the last 20 years as a 
thod in its own right. Its uses in molecular and 
lar research; in teaching; in suggesting new items 
for questionnaires; in inductive studies, often with 
the construction of typologies; in social psychology; 
etc. are examined. The place of the personal docu- 
ment in an idiographic rather than a nomothetic 
heme is stressed: ‘‘Lawful happenings may be 
events. Frequency is not a necessary test 
{ validity."". The forms of personal documents are 
sented with examples and discussion. Essen- 
ily, documents are reducible to autobiographies, 
estionnaire responses, verbatim recordings, diaries, 
rs, or expressive and projective productions. 
valuation of personal documents (65 pages) 

ines the case for and against their use. ‘It 

e shown that critical tests of science are 

by personal documents properly handled,”’ 
ersonal documents may be superior to actuarial 

met] wg yy themselves in achieving the scientific 
understanding, prediction, and control. 
198 references; indices—L. J. 


ne-time 


goals of 
Bibliography of 
ne (Vassar). 
2315. Bochner, R., & Halpern, F. The clinical 
application of the Rorschach test. New York: 
ine & Stratton, 1942. Pp. x + 216. $3.00.— 
his book is a simply written, non-theoretical ex- 
sition of the Rorschach test as a method for 
rsonality diagnosis. Administration and scoring 
blems and techniques are discussed briefly, 
llowing in general the technique developed by 
pfer, with occasional references to systems em- 
ved by other Rorschach experts. The major 
tion of the book is devoted to differential diag- 
which is illustrated by one fairly detailed 
record and 19 briefer ones. Examples are given 
| typical protocols obtained from children, mental 
ives, schizophrenics, neurotics, and organic 
A 4-page concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘recent 
pments,’’ suggests further research and men- 
the new technique of group administration. 
‘kk also includes a general bibliography of 125 
a table of reciprocals for computing percent- 
ind an introduction by K. M. Bowman. The 
chach plates are not reproduced, and there is 
ex.—E. M. L. Burchard (Temple). 
2316. Gib, C. D. Conceptual de personalitate la 
Wilhelm Wundt. (Wilhelm Wundt's conception of 


AND CHARACTER 


2314-2320 


personality.) Anal. Psihol., 1940, 7, 190-206.— 
Wundt conceives of personality as a unity of affect, 
thought, and will. The motives which justify the 
will are the accompanying representations of the 
affect and serve to determine certain goals. There 
are 3 categories of motives: perceptive (Wahrneh- 
mungsmotive), intellectual (Verstandesmotive), and 
rational (Vernunftsmotive). The perceptive motives 
become active through two fundamental affects of 
will: self-esteem (Selbstgefiihl) and sympathy (Mit- 
gefiihl). The socialized individual presents an 
integration of these 3 types of motives. Superior 
personalities represent the highest type of integra- 
tion. Collective personalities are societal organisms 
which develop through the influences of individual 
personalities.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 


2317. Guttmacher, M. S. America’s last king. 
New York: Scribner, 1941. Pp. xv + 426. $3.50.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] This 
biography, by a psychiatrist, is an account of the 
life and times of King George III who suffered 5 well 
documented attacks of manic-depressive psychosis 
before his death. The volume, based in part upon 
hitherto unpublished sources, is offered for its 
political, historic, and psychiatric interest.—E. 
Girden (Brooklyn). 

2318. Humm, D.G. Personality and adjustment. 
J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 109-134.—The author con- 
siders personality from a trait point of view, classifies 
personalities in trait patterns or syndromes, and 
discusses as the components of temperament (sub- 
divided into normal, hysteroid, cycloid, schizoid, 
and epileptoid) intelligence, skill and aptitude, 
physical equipment, and environmental influences. 
Brief discussions of clinical studies and of person- 
ality and industrial placement are included.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


2319. Lepley, W. M. A comparison of fraternity 
and non-fraternity population with regard to certain 
personality characteristics. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 
26, 50—-54.—Fraternity and non-fraternity men and 
women at Pennsylvania State College were given 
the Adams-Lepley Personal Audit. More differences 
between fraternity and non-fraternity women than 
between fraternity and non-fraternity men were 
found. This is explained by the fact that due to 
various factors, the men’s fraternities give less 
weight to personality in their election of pledges.— 


W. F. Madden (Middlebury). 


2320. Loewenberg, R. D. The significance of the 
obvious; an 18th century controversy on psycho- 
somatic principles. Bull. Inst. Hist. Med., 1941, 10, 
666—679.—In the 18th century the basic problems of 
psychosomatic relationships were recognized and 
debated between the enthusiastic, irrational Lavater 
and the sceptical, analytical physicist Lichtenberg. 
The common root of the modern science of man with 
allits various ramifications is physiognomy. Lavater 
was the first to define and to recognize the importance 
of the totality of the organism, the uniqueness of the 
individual, and the significance of the obvious. 
He was, however, not a precise thinker and made the 
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mistake of prematurely transferring a symbolic 
meaning of fixed forms to analogous changes of the 
mind. Lichtenberg’s merit was to foresee a science 
of expressive movements, which has been developed 
by Klages into a physiognomy of functions. Irre- 
sponsible popularizations of physiognomy cannot 
erase the soundness of the original conception. 
Psychosomatic interrelations and interpretations 
must be appraised anew by each generation.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2321. Montagu, A. How to find happiness and 
keep it. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 
1942. Pp. xv + 298. $2.95.—The author, an 
anthropologist, believes it is possible to solve some 
of today’s problems by applying lessons learned from 
the past. The book is intended to tell the individual 
what he can do about himself. The nature of the 
discussion is best indicated by the chapter headings: 
Do you know your own mind? 
Can you escape pre- 
Will you admit ignorance? Can you weigh 
Can you resist appeals? Will you accept 
new ideas? Do you relate thought to action? Is 
your temper under control? Do you understand 
people? Can you help people? Do you respect 
human rights? Do you see the spiritual values? 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

22. Olden, C. About the fascinating effect of 
the narcissistic personality. .1mer. Imago, 1941, 2, 
347—355.—Examples from religious sects and from 
clinical practice are given. The complementary 
relationship between dominating (fascinating) and 
dependent (fascinated) individuals is interpreted 
with reference to phases in the normal development 
of the ego.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.)| 


2323. Sears, P. S. Level of aspiration in relation 
to some variables of personality: clinical studies. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 311-336.—‘‘Logically, 
the specific aspiration level response fits into the 
more general reaction patterns of the individual, 
and hence it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
aspiration level response forms a part of a cluster 
of associated personality attributes which may 
function as a whole in a number of different situa- 
tions.”"— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2324. Tussing, L. An investigation of the possi- 
bilities of measuring personality traits with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1942, 2, 59-74.—‘'The new Strong keys 
are fairly consistent in the material they are measur- 
ing.’ Because of low validities, they should not be 
used in the areas of home, health, and emotional 
adjustment; but self-confidence and sociability can 
be predicted fairly accurately with them. ‘‘Scores 
on ‘intelligence’ based on responses to the Strong 
Blank show as high a correlation with college 
success as the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination scores.’"—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

2325. Watson, R. I. 


Can you see yourself? 
Can you think for yourself? 
judice? 
evidence? 


2322 


The relationship of the 


affective tolerance inventory to other personality 
inventories. 


Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1942, 2, 83-90. 
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—Affective tolerance as measured by the Watso: 
Fisher inventory ‘‘bears substantial relationship to 
confidence in one’s self, lack of neurotic tendenc. 
and social and emotional stability;’’ and little or ; 
relationship to affective potency, sociability, 
health adjustment.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons 
2326. Wijsenbeek, C. Marcel Proust. 4 me, 
Imago, 1941, 2, 323-346.—Proust’s great liter 
work “‘is not only the image of his inner self, it is als 
an exposition of the forces working in the compos 
tion of the work of art. The mechanism of t! 
unconscious, the failure of the intelligence to pr 
serve that which is of real value, but its indispensab}; 
cooperation when the involuntary memory claims 
shape—all that and many more theoretical refle 
tions of other subjects: on repression, the strata 
the human personality, on the ‘psycho-pathology 
every-day life’ are formulated in such a way that 
feel what their discovery means to the artist in | 
quest for inner reality." The musical and impres 
sionistic style of his literary creation is organicall 
bound up with its contents.—W. A. Varvel (Texas 


A. & M.). 


[See also abstracts 2156, 2224, 2233, 2297, 2301, 
2387, 2404, 2433, 2446, 2487. | 
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2327. Allard, W. A test of propaganda values in 
public opinion surveys. Social Forces, 1941, 20, 
206-213.—Two groups of college students wer 
given attitude tests on controversial issues. For or 
group the key questions were preceded by a stat: 
ment showing the alleged results of a national pul 
opinion survey, while the other group was asked 
merely the key questions. There was a statistica 
reliable difference in that the experimentals 
shifted in the direction of the alleged majority 
the planted poll results. Surveys ‘in unscrupu 
hands might become effective propaganda weapons 
—D. Reed (Brown). 

2328. Allee, W. C. Group organization among 
vertebrates. Science, 1942, 95, 289-293.—Observa 
tions and experiments upon dominance-subordi: 
tion behavior in chickens and mice are report 
In the chickens, pecking rights were experimenta 
shown to affect the sexual aggressiveness of the « 
and the egg laying behavior of the hen. In the mic 
experimentation was chiefly concerned with fighting 
behavior and status within inbred strains and | 
the behavior of individuals of one strain whe 
allowed to fight with individuals of other strains 
Methods of experimentally modifying individue 
status upward or downward in the dominance hie! 
archy are reported.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut 

2329. Allen, L., Brown, V., Dickinson, L., & 
Pratt, K. C. The relation of first name preferences 
to their frequency in the culture. J. soc. Psyc’ 
1941, 14, 279-293.—First names occurring 10 
college population were ranked for frequenc) 
occurrence and for preference by an experim 
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Frequency of occurrence and apparent 
thetic value seem to be positively related, although 
me names that occur too frequently are unpopular. 

n generally prefer common names, women, more 

mon names. It is incidentally suggested that 


ltaneous presentation of stimulus words in 


aired-comparison experiments may yield different 
presentation.—F. W. 


ults from serial Finger 
ginia). 

2330. Angell, E. Civilian morale: democracy’s 
new line of battle. J. educ. Soctol., 1942, 15, 383- 
303—Civilian morale is more a concern of govern- 
ment today than is military morale. 3 elements in 

rale are: ‘‘submergence of self to the attainment 

- larger end, the strengthening of the capacity 
ytribution far beyond the demands of the 
al routine, and the ability to maintain this 

t through adversity.’’ Civilian morale in the 
rac cies differs from that in the democracies in 

it in the former, ‘‘there is a set of tenets determined 
the gove rning power which are a priori right and 
solute."’ Also, the process of morale building 
| maintenance is a function solely of the state. 

e objectives of democratic civilian morale are 

licated as well as the potential weaknesses in 

rale—S. C. Ericksen (Arkansas). 

2331. Au, M. K., & Lee, C. 
process in Hawaii. Vol. 6. Honolulu: Sociology 
University of Hawaii, 1940. Pp. 62. $0.50.— 

is is the Club’s sixth annual publication of re- 

papers prepared by students and faculty 
bers. One of the 8 papers, by Y. Kimura, 
ves the psychological aspects of Japanese 
migration. It describes the conflicting attitudes 
h have developed among and between Japanese 
rants and their children as the latter respond 
rapidly to the Americanization process. S. 
reports the results of a questionnaire and 
rview study of attitudes on interracial marriage 
ng university students of Japanese and Chinese 
The average ratings of 11 racial and 
group members as potential mates were 
rmined, and factors influencing the ratings were 
ribed C. Glick (Brown). 

2332. Barnett, H. G. Invention and cultural 
change. Amer. Anthrop., 1942, 44, 14-30.—Seeking 

iccount for acceptance and rejection of cultural 
its in neighboring cultural groups, the author 
nds 4 aspects of cultural traits: form, meaning, 
on, and principle. Inventors perceive the 
iple underlying form and meaning, and apply 

to new or old functions. For acceptance of 
ral traits from one group by another similarity 
rm, function, and principle is necessary; such 
eptance usually results in a mere juxtaposition 
he new with the old trait, e.g. Catholic and 
in symbols in the same church in a Mexican 
ige. Acceptance occurs also where form, func- 

n, and principle all differ, e.g. Indians using 

rors for personal ornaments; acceptance occurs 

re because conscious invention is unnecessary. 
it is necessary to abstract from foreign traits 


[Eds.] Social 
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their function and (or) principle, though function 
and principle be identical in the two cultures, few 
transfers occur, for conscious invention is demanded. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 

2333. Barnhart, E. N. Quarterly bibliography of 
aesthetic theory, criticism, and psychology of art. 

Aesthet., 1941, 1, No. 4, 82-87.—A continuation of 
the classified bibliography first presented earlier 
(see XVI: 243) and including here 30 more titles on 
the psychology of art.—J. T. Cowles (Illinois). 

2334. Berry, B. The concept of race in sociology 
textbooks. Social Forces, 1940, 18, 411-417.— 
An examination of 20 introductory sociology text- 
books reveals that there is no general agreement 
concerning the problem of race. ‘‘These 20 books 
betray all the vagueness, inconsistency and con- 
fusion that one finds in popular folk lore.’’—D. 
Reed (Brown). 

2335. Beth, M. W. The élite and the élites. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1942, 47, 746-755.—The distinc- 
tion is made between special and general types of 
prestige and between special élites and the general 
élite. A person's élite position is determined by 
intragroup special personal prestige and the ranking 
of the various groups within which he has prestige. 
Individual efforts for social ascendancy tend to 
make use of the freedom of changing groups or, 
where belonging to a group Is fixed, to ti ike the form 
of gaining enhanced prestige for one’s group and 
category. Intragroup prestige is largely achieve- 
ment prestige, qualified, however, by the phe- 
nomenon of transfer of intergroup prestige and 
intercategorial prestige. Group struggles for prestige 
develop where a change in social function is ac- 
companied by a change in group prestige, which is 
antagonizing to powerful groups, or where ascendant 
individuals strive for a promotion of their own 
groups.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 

2336. Blankenship, A. B. These opinion polls 
again! Socitometry, 1942, 5, 89-101.—This is a 
discussion of Stagner’s strictures (see XVI: 1099) 
against the American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup) polis on intervention and isolation. ‘‘The 
basic conclusion reached by this paper may be 
stated as follows: Although we are well aware of 
many possible sources of error in polling, 
generalizations about phrasing, or even sampling, 
are not warranted [by] present knowledge. As 
corollaries of this r 


wide 


conclusion: (a) The Stagnet 
generalizations about the leading nature of the AIPO 
questions are not warranted until some 
experimental study using varying forms of 
particular questions has been undertaken (b 
According to available evidence, the AIPO questions 
are clearly stated. (c) The AIPO appears to obtain 
a sample of respondents which is at least equally 
good as that used by the Fortune poll.’’—/J 
Stone (Vassar). 

2337. Bonney, M. E. Parents as the makers of 
social deviates. Social Forces, 1941, 20, 77-87 
Individuals who deviate from our social norms do so 
of their family backgrounds. ‘‘They have 


original 


these 


because 
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experienced some form of rejection by one or both 
of their parents, or they have had excessive emo- 
tional ties with one of the parents—usually the 
mother, while at the same time lacking even the 
normal relationships with the other parent.’’ ‘The 
cases of a typical delinquent, alcoholic, homosexual, 
radical, and suicide are considered.—D. Reed 
(Brown). 


2338. Britt, S. H., & Lowry, R. L. Conformity 
behavior of labor newspapers with respect to the 
A.F.L.—C.1.0O. conflict. J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 
375-—387.—An analysis was made of the editorial 
policy of 175 labor newspapers in terms of the 
A.F.L.—C.1.O. conflict. When the samples were 
plotted on a telic continuum of conformity to the 
policies of the respective national organizations, 
no curve of institutional conformity was found 
(i.e., in no case did 50% or more of the samples fall 
on the position of greatest conformity). Although 
for this reason the J-curve hypothesis was not 
applicable, yet the analysis demonstrated that 
neither the theory of institutional conflict nor that 
of power politics can account for the division between 
the 2 labor groups.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2339. Burtt, H. E. The association reaction as a 
measurement of attitude. J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 
14, 363—368.—An attempt was made to relate certain 
measured attitudes to: (1) association reaction time 
to words of context pertinent to the attitude fields, 
and (2) the synchronous manual (Luria) response to 
the words. The results were entirely negative, due 


probably to the insufficient emotional content of the 


for this 
Finger 


seen 


W. 


stimulus words. Little promise is 
technique of measuring attitudes.— F. 
(Virginia). 

2340. Burtt, H. E., & Falkenburg, D.R., Jr. The 
influence of majority and expert opinion on re- 
ligious attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 269-278. 
—A religious attitude scale was administered to 213 
members of 7 churches. One month later the same 
scale was readministered, in 4 of the cases as before, 
in 4 with the majority choice in each instance indi- 
cated, and in 4 with the group opinion of experts 
(clergymen) indicated. In the 65 replies available 
for analysis it was apparent that ‘‘the changes in the 
direction of majority or expert opinion were sig- 
nificantly greater than the changes in the corre- 
sponding controls,’’ and that majority opinion was 
no more potent a determiner of attitude than was 
expert opinion.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2341. Dickinson, R. L. Premarital consultation. 

Amer. med. Ass., 1941, 117, 1687—1691.— Medical 
and psychological aspects are discussed.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

2342. Feldman,S. The blessing of the Kohenites. 
Amer. Imago, 1941, 2, 296-322.—The author studied 
a religious rite, the raising up of hands performed in 
orthodox Jewish synagogues by the Kohenites, the 
reputed descendants of Aaron, and sought parallels 
to it in other ethnological fields and in the behavior 
of patients under psychoanalysis. He interprets it 


as “a Freudian phylogenetic pattern that sym- 


? 


— 
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bolically reflects several stages in the sexual develo; 
ment of man and in the unfolding of the Super-Eg 


—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2343. Gardner, G. E. The family in a world at 
war. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 50-57.- Social 
breakdown of the family group will not take place 
when 3 conditions obtain: the security, seueth nal 
as well as economic, of the family; participation 
members of the family in meaningful commoy 
endeavors; the presence of strong parental figures 
parents who exhibit just, sympathetic, and im. 
partial leadership.—W. L. Wilkins (U.S. Marin 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2344. Gilbert, G. M. Sex differences in musica! 
aptitude’ and training. J. gen. Psychol., 1942, 26, 
19—33.—Most writers have indicated that musical 
aptitude is uninfluenced by training. The aut 
investigated this problem by administering 
Kwalwasser-Dykema music tests to i000 
students who also supplied information concerning 
their musical training. The 500 girls had had much 
more musical training than the 500 boys. The aver 
age music test total score of all the girls was superior 
to that of all the boys, and the average score of t! 
trained females (av. length of training 3} yrs.) was 
superior to that of the trained males (av. lengt! 
training 2 yrs.). There was no difference betwee: 
the untrained females and the untrained males 
The sex difference was much reduced when scores 
on the sub-tests least likely to be influenced | 
training were compared, and the untrained males 
were superior to the untrained females on thes 
sub-tests. Amount of musical training was posi- 
tively related to economic level, and the musi 
test scores similarly were highest for the high eco- 
nomic group, lowest for the low economic grou; 
Similar differences were also shown within sex 
groups divided according to economic level. Social 
implications and indications for aptitude testing ar 
discussed. 16 references.—C. N. Cofer 
Washington). 

2345. Gilkinson, H. The influence of party 
preference upon the responses of an audience to a 
political speech. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 72-79.— ‘The 
Democratic and Republican college students in this 
study responded differently to a t 


College 


(Georg 


fifteen minut 
radio address by Hugh Johnson in which the speaker 
criticized the taxing and spending policies of the 
New Deal. The Democrats yielded proportionate!! 
fewer positive changes of opinion than did th 
Republicans, and indulged in proportionately 
negative comment on the speaker's delivery. [het 
are trends in the data which suggest that the Dem 
crats tended to express their relative negativism 1 
unfavorable comments about the speaker's mannet 
of talking, whereas the positive suggestibility of th« 
Republicans expressed itself in the acceptance o! ! 
speaker's opinions.’’— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

2346. Glick, C. The relation between position and 
status in the assimilation of Chinese in Hawaii. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1942, 47, 667-679.—Assimil atior 
of the immigrant involves changes in personal ident 
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n with social and cultural as well as economic 
iers. Although the Chinese in Hawaii intended at 
the time of their migration to maintain their old 
d family and village identification, the process of 
ving their economic position by migration 
iow them, and even more their descendents, into 
the new world society, with which they came to 
identify themselves and to seek status.—D. L. 
(Brown). 


2347. Glueck, B. The function of psychiatry in 
the garrison state. Ment. Ilyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 
20-38.—Conditions forced upon us by aggressor 

ns call for a radical modification of our natures, 

ir cherished cultural values, and our institutions. 

courage, and integrity of the people are 

to be studied and nourished by mental 

Every person over 14 years of age must 

some specific task—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
rine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2348. Griesser, M. Underlying factors in demo- 
cratic morale. J. educ. Sociol., 1942, 15, 414—-420.— 
[he actual and potential morale factors present in 
this country at the time it entered the present war 
ire discussed. ‘‘Lasting morale must be based on a 
feeling that each person has a stake in victory.” 
derlying our democratic system are many sources 
f power and idealism which may be directed toward 
the creation of enduring morale.—S. C. Ericksen 
\rkansas). 

2349. Hagood, M. J. Mothers of the South: 
portraiture of the white tenant farm woman. Chapel 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 

p. 252. $2.00.—This is a descriptive analysis of 
he activities and attitudes of a group of white 

nant farm women, based primarily upon case 

rds of women living in 13 Piedmont counties 
comprise a subregional laboratory. These 

men are compared with an equal number from the 
south—Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. The case materials are organized to 
strate the elements of the pattern of tenancy in 
bination with various modifications. They 
empt to show the actual operation of the factors 
such a way as to suggest their meaning in the 
ives and work of tenant families.—C. Glick (Brown). 

2350. Jones, E. Evolution and revolution. Int. 
Anal., 1941, 22, 193-208.—The author 
presents an extensive discussion of evolution and 

lution, which are to be differentiated by speed 

| development, scale and importance of change, 
nd the violence with which effected; and of social 
rise and fall and change in terms of human motiva- 
ns, drives, and reactions as elucidated by psycho- 
Particularly does he stress, as most im- 
rtant to civilization, the continuity of tradition.— 

H. iy kson (Eloise Hospital). 

. Katsh, A. I. A survey of racial prejudices. 
on 1941, 5, 297-305.—(Educ. Abstr. 


ssi 188). 


Psycho- 


nalysis, 


ly 


— E. T. The measurement of con- 
Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 31-42.—Allport’s 
> 


= 


nates 
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J-curve hypothesis of conforming behavior and its 
attendant treatment of appropriate data are criti- 
cized on the following points: (1) narrowness of 
application; (2) flexibility of interpretation of 
results; (3) arbitrary selection of a criterion of 
conformity; (4) lack of a means by which the extent 
of conformity can be compared with that in another; 
(5) inequality of “‘telic’’ units. As an alternative 
treatment of such data, the method of higher mo- 
ments is suggested and rationalized. Data from 
Allport and Solomon are reworked by this method 
and results compared.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

2353. Krout, M. H. Introduction to social psy- 
chology. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. xv + 823. 
$4.00.—‘‘This volume deals with the methods 
group study in considerable detail. It resuscitates 
the concept of culture and gives it operational 
meaning. The fundamental problems of social 
psychology are tied to the concepts ‘group’ and 
‘culture.’ Of these the most basic is the question of 
how we chance to become human beings. Various 
answers have been given in terms of mechanisms 
and dynamisms. The facts of culture patterning as 
such, however, have not been fully exploited in the 
literature. Most of these facts lie buried in a mass 
of anthropological writing. This book not 
only brings these facts into relevant relation to the 
basic problems of social psychology, but shows that 
individual maladjustment derives from the process 
of patterning just as truly as does individual ad- 
justed behavior.’’ Chapters are: environment, 
heredity, the organism, the group, culture, sym- 
bolism, patterning, survivals, change, conflict, leader- 
ship, followership. Each chapter closes with 25-70 
questions on the text and several exercises. There 
are references to 830 authors.—A. Thomsen (Elmo 
Roper, Market Research) 

2354. Lafleur, L. J. Anti-social behavior among 
ants. J. comp. Psychol., 1942, 33, 33-39.—To 
contradict the common belief that the ant “‘is a 
selfless creature completely devoted to the good 
of her community,’ a number of specific instances 
are reported in which workers, soldiers, queens, 
and slaves attacked each other.— K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

Lane, R. P. 


[Ed.] Selected papers, sixty- 
eighth annual conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


2355. 


1941. Proc. nat. Conf. soc. Work, 1941. 
$5.00.—Of 64 brief papers, the following 
are of interest to psychologists. L. J. Saul, psycho- 
analyst, illustrates the need of psychosomatic 
knowledge in case work by presenting 
stomach pains, ulcers, asthma, high blood pressure, 
etc. G. May makes suggestions, based on British 
experience, for case work in the defense program, 
which field he holds to ~~ very poorly understood by 
Americans. J. S. Plant, G. Coyle, H. Lippman, E. 
Harral, W. Overholser offer psychiatric interpreta- 
tions, respectively, of problems of older children in 
general, older children in group work, adolescents, 
foster parents, the elderly. —B. L. Smith (New York 
University). 


June 1-7, 
Pp. 798. 
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2356. Lasswell,H. D. Psychology looks at morals 
and politics. Hthics, 1941, 51, 325-336.—Psychology 


must help individuals to understand themselves so 
that as members of an organized society they can 
order their own lives and their relations with other 
values already acquired may 
practice of this knowl- 


people. The moral 
then be implemented by the 
edge.—D. Reed (Brown). 

2357. Levi, A. W. Language and social action. 
Ethics, 1941, 51, 307-324.—Man is neither wholly 
rational, deliberative, and logical, nor is he wholly 
determined by his basic biological needs. The latter 
hypothesis ‘“‘the Darwinian social science myth 
with its denial of human self-determination, po- 
litical deliberation, and the central importance of 
logical language does not hold up against . . . facts.”’ 
Possibly a synthesis of the two approaches would be 
closer to the truth. —D. Reed (Brown). 


2358. Liddy, R. B. ae field of social psychology. 
J ‘Psychol., 1942, 13, 29.—Several definitions of 
social psychology are given and discussed. The 
author's conception of psychology and its fields of 
interest is explained, and the places of social psychol- 
ogy and of sociology are elaborated.— F. A. Mote, Jr 
(Connecticut). 
2359. Little, G. Analytic reflections on 
marriages. Psychoanal. Rev., 1942, 29, 20-25. 
White Americans think of negroes in sexual 
terms: the black male is a symbol of virility, the 
negro woman symbolizes the primitive sexual urge. 
\ white woman may marry a black man through a 
masochistic urge for self-degradation; a white man 
may marry a black woman due to sadistic tendencies 
or negative masochism. The negro, while he has a 
feeling of inferiority through social ostracization, 
has a feeling of sexual superiority over the white man. 
A negro may marry a white person out of vengeance 
and hatred for the whole white race. Both races 
may intermarry through exhibitionistic urges. Prob- 
lems of racial intermarriage arise only in countries 
that set up a color bar; the problem is not one of 
racial difference per se.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


2360. Lundberg, G. A. Operational definitions 
in the social sciences. Amer. J. Soctol., 1942, 47, 
727—745.—The author questions certain implications 
which he finds in some discussions of concepts in 
sociology: (1) that under some circumstances am- 
biguous concepts are more useful than precise ones 
and (2) that operational definitions are of limited 
usefulness in sociology because of their dependence 
upon quantitative characteristics whereas some 
items referred to by sociological concepts are ‘‘es- 
sentially qualitative in nature.’’ The author asserts 
that while operational definitions frequently do 
limit the meaning of a concept and so exclude some 
meanings previously attached to it, these excluded 
aspects are themselves subject to precise and opera- 
tional definition. Various other misunderstandings 
of the operational position are discussed. The 
hypothesis is advanced that some of the opposition 
to the positivistic approach may be due to its ap- 
parent lack in esthetic and literary qualities to minds 
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conditioned by 19th century scientific philosop} 1y.— 


D. L. Glick (Brown). 


2361. Mass-Observation. Clothes rationing sur. 
vey: an interim report. Bull. Advert. Serv. Gyily 
1941, No. 1. Pp. vi + 85.—[Abstracted reviey 
original not seen.] 300 people in each of 3 citi 
were given a questionnaire to determine the 
of rationing of clothes upon the British 
Most people were resigned to rationing and an 
pated little alteration in manner of dressing 
Reed (Brown). 


2362. McCutchen, D. T. Psychological tyranny 
in vestigial social forms. J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 61-68 
—This article is concerned with showing how tl 
body of employment contract law is administered i; 
terms of the master-servant concept and the thinking 
about it is ag by this relic of slavery 
F. A. Mote, . (Connecticut). 


2363. dota E. C. A method of measuring the 
satisfaction of wants. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 80-88 
‘Satisfactions’ were measured by a check list 
common items of consumption administere 
carefully sampled group of farm and villag 
dents of Isanti County, Minn. Other scales 
administered as well to provide correlation 
Some of the findings are: Degree of satisfact 
increases with income, socio-economic status, am 
of social participation, degree of general adjustment 
amount of education, etc., and is related to nationa 
ity. There is no clear relation to number of cl 
at home, or age. Farm women tend to rate 
less important than do village women. Bot! 
consider food, health, clothing, and securit) 
important, and work conditions, recreation 
participation least. In choice of residence 60' 
farm women prefer farm, while 88% of the vi 
women prefer village.— L. J. Stone (Vassat 

2364. Merrifield, C. Morale and the planning 
society. J. educ. Sociol., 1942, 15, 421-429.—3 
criteria of democratic morale are: (1) faith in t 
benignancy of natural change, (2) a functi 
broad as the state-life of the society in whic! 
exists, and (3) a forward-looking anticipation « 
democratic process of planning. Emphasis 
placed on the individual in meeting these criteria 

C. Ericksen (Arkansas). 

2365. Moreno, J. L., & Fischel, J. K. Spon- 
taneity procedures in television broadcasting with 
special emphasis on interpersonal relation systems. 
Soctometry, 1942, 5, 7—28.—In radio broadcasting 
the opportunity for presentation of spontan 
material was lost, and its place has been taken 
the conserve. Television again affords such 
opportunity, and spontaneity is the alternative 
competition with “‘the perfectionism of the n 
picture film.’ 4 possible methods for spontan 
television broadcasting are suggested, with different 
roles in each suggested for the directors 
cameramen, etc. The interrel: itionships 
raise certain general questions of training an d 
tion. Special training and education of 
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1udience along spontaneity lines will be 


L. J. Stone (Vassar). 
Myerson, A. Morale—the front within. 
raph., 1942, 31, 131-132; 155-156.—Some 
duals who could function perfectly well at 
nay become problems as members of the 
lhe solution to this should be to send them 
gain. This is not universally recognized by 
tary personnel. The reason that there has been 
rease in mental diseases of civilians in Great 
n during this war is mainly that all the people 
haring the same harrowing experiences. People 
be willing to give up some of the small luxuries, 


and conveniences in wartime.—D. Reed 


1367. Osgood, C. E. Ease of individual judg- 
ment-processes in relation to polarization of attitudes 
inthe culture. J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 403—418.— 
8) adults rated each of 10 items (e.g. Americans, 
in being, isolation) in terms of a related gradient 

strong-weak, valuable-worthless, brave-cow- 
The average judgment for some items was 
larized (extreme and with little dispersion), while 
er items it was spread (medium and variable). 
ther subjects were asked to rate the same items, 

1 measurement made of reaction time. It was 

that significantly less time was required to 
the polarized items than the spread items, 

ugh individual ratings did not always agree 
he mean group rating. It would seem that 
n opinion is held with considerable unanimity 


the general population, some definite judgment 
ips atypical) will be formed by the individuals 


e group, who will thus be more prompt in 
ng this issue than one which is ill-defined or 
-F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2368. Piotrowska, I, & Sobeski, M. The 
primitive. J. Aesthet., 1941, 1, No. 4, 12-21.— 
\ psychological explanation of certain characteristics 

itive art and the art of children is attempted. 
ss distortions of represented objects, as the 
hgure, symbolize the child's experiences and 
of reality rather than the mere visual 
eption of it. This also accounts for the ‘‘X-ray”’ 
of representing the interior of objects, 
differences in representation of movement, 
itial arrangement of figures on the picture 
uct Expressional art and decorative art 
ne fused only at a relatively late genetic 
J. T. Cowles (Illinois). 
_ 2309. Pope, A. U. Morale. Psychol. League J., 
1942, 5, 19-21.—Psychologists should investigate 
the various aspects of morale so that proper tech- 
lor improving it may be devised. Other 
tributions are: observations of the general trend 
lic morale, detection of rumors, methods of 
ng rumor.—D. Reed (Brown). 

30. Pratt, G. K. The call of the cradle: some 
psychiatric problems of demobilization. Ment. 

yg, V. ¥., 1942, 26, 39-49.—Ten years of depres- 

tended to foster traits of dependency. 
titutes a holiday from adult responsibility. 
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Social psychiatric planning should include the 
problems of postwar demobilization, which will be 
aggravated by these factors.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2371. Preston, G. H. Remobilization versus 
demobilization. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 
33—38.—Psychiatric and analysis suggests 
that planning for eventual demobilization might 
well be limited to urban areas and focused on indi- 
viduals who belong educationally and occupationally 
in the skilled group or above. The demobilized 
man should return not to his old job, but to one 
that has grown with him.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2372. Richardson, L. F. Frequency of occurrence 
of wars and other fatal quarrels. Nature, Lond., 
1941, 148, 598.—This note is an introduction to a 
paper being prepared on the statistics of fatal 
quarrels. The author defines the magnitude of any 
war, insurrection, or other quarrel as the logarithm 
to the base 10 of the number of persons who died 
because of that quarrel. On this basis, it would be 
expected that the available data for quarrels of 
magnitudes between 2.5 and 0.5 will be scanty. 
Data for the remainder of the range were, however, 
successfully computed from records dating from 1820 
to 1929. The observed number of fatal quarrels for 
magnitude 7 was 1; for 6, 3; for 5, 16; etc. The 
number of wars in successive equal ranges of magni 
tude are nearly in agreement with the geometrical 
progression 1, 4, 16, 64. When this progression is 
continued, however, it yields 16,384 for the number 
of murders instead of the recorded 10 million.— .V. 
R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2373. Rosenzweig, E. M. Surrealism as symp- 
tom. Amer. Imago, 1941, 2, 286—295.—Surrealism 
attempted to depict the ‘‘latent content of the age” 
believing that ‘because man is essentially one, all 
that emerges through the automatism . . . of the 
Surrealist technique, is within the universe of dis- 
course of every man’s psyche.’ In this attempt it 
has failed. It is interpreted as a symptom of the 
great contemporary social rebellion. Like Nazism 
it deals in violence (in image as opposed to actuality), 
extols the pleasure impulses of man, and is contemp- 
tuous of rational restraints, classicism, and tradi- 
tional authority.— W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2374. Schoen, M. Creative experience in science 
and art. J. Aesthet., 1941, 1, No. 4, 22-32.—‘‘The 
sphere of science is abstract knowledge, and that of 
art is abstract feeling. The special field of operation 
of each arises from the fact that the intrinsic mean- 
ing of form can be either its feeling value or its 
nature.”’ Science and art have different goals but 
meet at points in common due to their similar 
interest in “form as form,” verification, and their 
complementary approaches in representing reality 
and in dealing respectively with the life of necessity 
and the life of play.—J. T. Cowles (Illinois). 

2375. Shulman, M. D. Planetary gangbusting. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1942, 15, 394-403.—Traditional 
American civilian agencies (clubs, fraternal orders, 
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interest groups, etc.) provide a favorable means for 
civilian morale building. In the present war the 
government's contribution to a strong and durable 
civilian morale lies principally in the successful 
management of the war effort rather than in the 
production of propaganda for domestic consumption. 
The réle of the civilian agencies is described. 3 
steps to guide their function are mentioned: diag- 
nosis, treatment, and testing of treatment. 3 
fundamental techniques used in morale building 
are indicated.—S. C. Ericksen (Arkansas). 

2376. Stagner, R. Grammar versus logic in 
public opinion polls; comment on Dr. Blankenship’s 
paper. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 102-103.—(See XVI: 
2336).— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

2377. Stagner, R., & Osgood, C. E. An experi- 
mental analysis of a nationalistic frame of reference. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 389-401.—College students 
indicated degree of approval for 9 political or na- 
tional groups by checking 8 separate gradients. 
The subjects were then instructed to recheck the 
test from an English or a German point of view. 
These instructions produced a marked shift in 
general approval of the various groups, but qualita- 
tive patterns of scoring on the several gradients 
tended to persist within the evaluation of a particular 
social group. It appeared also that the more intense 
the basic acceptance or rejection of a group, the 
smaller is the possibility of discrimination along the 
qualitative dimensions (e.g. judgments of psycho- 


logical traits of members of the groups) of the 


reference frame.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2378. Stewart, J. Q. A measure of the influence 
of a population at a distance. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 
63-71.—The geographical distribution of residences 
of Harvard, MIT, Princeton, and Yale under- 
graduates is shown to follow approximately a ratio 
of population divided by distance from the college. 
By a method of least squares suggested by H. A. 
Panofsky, in which log Undergraduates = k + log 
Population — n log Distance, it is evident that the 
values for m approximate — 1.0. Some systematic 
sectional preferences for one or another of the colleges 
are evident however, and other limitations are sug- 
gested.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2379. Wilke, W. H., & Snyder, J. F. Attitudes 
toward American dialects. /. soc. Psychol., 1941, 
14, 349-362.—433 college students from Maine, 
New York City, Michigan, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
indicated their preference for recorded samples of 
1 foreign and 11 American dialects. A degree of 
similarity of attitudes was found among the 5 
groups of raters. The general American type was the 
most preferred, the foreign and New Yorkese the 
least preferred. There was considerable tendency to 
identify the general American type records as 
belonging to the rater’s own region, due probably 
to the very wide diffusion of this dialect through the 
country.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2380. Zilboorg, G. Psychology and culture. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 1-16.—Discussion is 
given of psychoanalysis as ‘‘the last in the line of 
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human scientific endeavors to complete the process 
started by the Renaissance, of liberating science from 
and metaphysical philosophy” and a¢ 
‘thus far the only scientific discipline which [has} 
opened the road towards a free understanding and 
an unhampered synthesis of man’s behavior as a 
human animal and as a social unit, of man’s living 
as a person and asa cultural unit.”"—M. H. Ericksoy 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2381. Zingg, R. M. The genuine and spurious 
values of Tarahumara culture. Amer. Anthrop. 
1942, 44, 78-92.—The culture of an Indian grou 
living in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico, is analyzed 
for its genuine and spurious values according to the 
criteria of Edward Sapir where genuine values ar 
“inherently harmonious, balanced, self-satisfactory 
In relation to the geographical environment mos 
values are genuine. In relation to the social group 
spurious values are (1) the weak socio-politica 
organization, which leads to self-sufficient famil) 
groups, and (2) the training of children by solitar 
tending of herds, which leads to bashfulness and 
uncommunicativeness. 2 spurious internal values 
are the lack of literary and artistic development and 
the necessity of drink in order to compensate for 
lack of community solidarity as well as the inhos 
pitable environment.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois 


2382. Zipf, G. K. The unity of nature, least- 
action, and natural social science. Sociometry, \4) 
5, 48-62.—From the assumption that all of nature 
organized as a single unit it follows that a complet 
understanding of any one thing entails an under 
standing of all things. Thus, such a principle 
that of least-action must apply in the social fil 
under such variants as least-labor, the path 
least-resistance, etc. Therefore in man’s adjustment 
to his geographical terrain efforts to save lal 
‘“‘will automatically lead to a conflict between two 
opposing ‘forces’.’’ The force of diversity follows 
from the effort to settle near the diverse sources 
raw materials, while attempts to save the effort 
transportation produce the force of unification 
This conflict produces a law of community-size 
which under favorable conditions produces a rank- 
order of sizes that follows the proportions ol 4 
harmonic series. Similarly human speech shows 4 
lawfulness as demonstrated by a frequency distribu: 
tion of the usage of words, e.g. in Ulysses. “And 
since the average person commonly selects 
and uses words primarily because of their meanings 

we may suspect that ‘meaning’. . . Is Su 
ject to law. Hence if ‘meaning’ is something 
‘immaterial’ and ‘soulful,’ as some aver, then 
must conclude that at least to some extent U 
‘immaterial’ and the ‘soulful’ are subject to natura 
law. And, after all, why not?”—L. J. Slo 
(Vassar). 


[See also abstracts 2123, 2131, 2145, 2146, 2150, 
2154, 2163, 2164, 2191, 2197, 2201, 2232, 2254, 
2264, 2272, 2273, 2277, 2296, 2308, 2392, 2417, 
2454, 2479, 2504, 2518, 2524. | 
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2383. Allen, R. M. A review of parole prediction 
literature. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1942, 32, 548- 
s54—Here are reviewed the studies of Burgess, 
ribbits, Glueck, and Vold on parole success predic- 

statistical weighing of factors from the ap- 


nt's case history. The author observes that 


- factors considered are in the applicant’s 
parole history rather than in the situation to 
h the applicant is paroled.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2384. Berrien, F.K. Ocular stability in deception. 
ippl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 55-63.—The popular 
‘that deceitful persons have shifty eyes was 
ed under laboratory conditions. While 20 
ent’’ and 20 ‘‘guilty’’ students of a laboratory 
ne were questioned, the steadiness of their fixation 
measured by opthalmograph records. Follow- 
ing a 1-minute rest period their fixation was measured 
[he most significant differences were found 
pooled estimates of 6 judges, the accuracy of 
udgment reaching 80%. The technique is con- 
sidered worthy of a trial with police cases.—W. F. 
Madden (Middlebury). 

2385. Farber, M. L. Prison research: techniques 
and methods. J. soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 295-310. 

[he writer argues that the direct transfer of 

iques from other psychological fields to that 
rison research is a questionable procedure: 
ilid methodology must consider the complex 
chological field involving the prisoner. Informa- 

1 must be interpreted in light of the prisoner's 

tus in the group, of the experimenter’s status, 

immediate condition of the prisoner. If 
opriate safeguards are observed, prison research 
iy be an invaluable source of psychological data.— 

W. Finger (Virginia). 

2386. Harris, D. B. The relation of Maller Case 
Inventory scores to institutional adjustment of 
delinquent boys. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 550- 
54—The Maller Case Inventory scores of 190 

juent boys were compared with ratings made by 
tutional staff members who had close contact 
the subjects. 5 groupings were made on the 
basis of median ratings. Analysis of variance indi- 
tes that ‘“‘whatever traits of personality adjust- 
nt the Maller Inventory may measure, it does not 
ppear to measure those traits which are related to 
essful behavior adjustment in the state school of 
this study.’’—J. W. Macmillan (Maryland). 
2387. Hearns, R. S. The use of graphology in 
criminology. J. crim. Psychopath., 1942, 3, 462-464. 
tvidence is adduced to show that graphology is a 
ble method of obtaining character portraits. 
ot only can it be used to detect actual criminals, 
but it also affords a means of discovering individuals 
ith criminal potentialities. Frequently, too, graph- 

*y 1s of considerable importance in discovering 
te motives behind particular crimes. In cases of 
suspected forgery, the graphologist takes into con- 

‘eration the fact that, if two specimens of hand- 

ung are written by the same individual, the 
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similar features will be those which are characterist- 
ically difficult to change. This is a refinement of the 
usual procedure of simply noting the gross percentage 
of similar features in two specimens.—A. Chapantis 
(Yale). 

2388. Hendricks, G. D. The bad man of the 
West. San Antonio: Naylor, 1941. Pp. xvi + 310. 
$3.50.—(Educ. Abstr. VI: 1513). 

2389. Lafora, G. R. La concepcién moderna del 
“criminal nato.” (The modern conception of the 
born criminal.) Ciencia, Méx., 1941, 2, 241-254. 
The hereditary theory of criminality which de- 
veloped along with evolutionism was largely super- 
seded by the environmentalist conception. This 
in turn is being replaced by the modern view of 
convergence of general predisposition with the social 
setting. As Lange and others have shown, there are 
at least two kinds of criminal personalities. Genetic 
statistics remain impressive in reference to various 
aspects of the problem of criminality. Thus in some 
cases, educational procedures give promise, while 
in others, procedures like sterilization are in order. 
Lombroso’s observations were often better than his 
explanations—H. D. Spoerl (American Interna- 
tional College). 

2390. Middleton, W. C., & Fay, P. J. Attitudes 
of delinquent and non-delinquent girls toward 
Sunday observance, the Bible, and war. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 555-558.—3 of Thurstone’s 
scales for the measurement of social attitude were 
administered to 83 delinquent and 100 non-delin- 
quent girls, all from 8th to 10th grade level. The 
delinquents showed measured attitudes more favor- 
able to Sunday observance and the Bible. There 
was no significant difference between the groups in 
attitude toward war.—J. W. Macmillan (Maryland). 

2391. Moore, M., & Gray, M. G. The manage- 
ment of the alcoholic probationer. J. crim. Psycho- 
path., 1942, 3, 465-476.—In 40-60% of the inmates 
of penal institutions in the United States alcoholism 
is an important contributory factor in the produc- 
tion of crime and antisocial behavior. Therefore 
“it becomes imperative for the probation officer to 
give extended consideration to the problem of 
alcoholism as it affects the individual probationer 
under his charge.’’ Important factors to be taken 
into consideration are: (1) The environment into 
which the probationer is to be released should be 
conducive to the establishment of new attitudes and 
goals. (2) There should be ample opportunity for 
social contacts of a type which will not increase the 
probationer’s feeling of inadequacy. (3) The health 
of the individual should be maintained at a normal 
level. (4) The probationer should recognize the 
danger of continued drinking and should have an 
active desire to overcome his alcoholism. The 
authors present again Seliger’s list of 35 attitudes 
(see XVI: 220) whose acceptance is essential to the 
progress and success of the alcoholic.—A. Chapants 
(Yale). 

2392. Owens, C. D. Creative potentials and 
creative productions of defective delinquents with 
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especial reference to poetry. J. crim. Psychopath., 
1942, 3, 441-453.—‘'1. The creative potentials and 
creative productions in various fields of defective 
delinquents offer fruitful areas for investigation. 
2. The poetic samples of defective delinquents show 
that basic rhythm exists in these individuals. 3. 
Considerable imagination among individual defec- 
tive delinquents is demonstrated. 4. Progressive 
ability in poetic potentialities among defective 
delinquents according to I.Q. range is shown. Also, 
variations of potentiality in I.Q. range are shown. 
5. Poetry can be used as an emotional and intellectual 
catharsis for defective delinquents in various life 
situations. 6. The classroom offers one of the best 
opportunities in an institution to obtain chiro- 
graphic samples to be retained in the personal case 
histories for examination by the prison psychiatrist 
either when parole is being considered or when the 
teacher recommends a psychiatric re-examination if 
the written work seems to suggest the onset of 
mental disease.’’-—A. Chapanis (Yale). 


2393. Selling, L. S. The results of therapy in 
cases of sex deviation. /. crim. Psychopath., 1942, 3, 
477-493.—Several thousand of sex offenders are 
picked up by the local police every year. Their 
treatment can be classified as: (1) medical and 
surgical; (2) psychological and psychiatric; and 
(3) institutional. Medical and surgical therapy 
usually involves treatment with glandular substances 
or by sterilization; results of such treatment are not 
clear-cut Psychological therapy may involve 
release, recreational, adjustment, or advisory ther- 
apy. Psychoanalytic and hypnotic treatment are 
not usually employed because of the expense of the 
former and public prejudice against the latter. 
[reatment by institutionalization may be used for 
certain types of offenders and is usually recommended 
for the frankly psychotic and feeble-minded. Per- 
centages of recidivism for the various forms of 
treatment are given for 105 randomly selected cases 
encountered by the Recorder's Court Clinic of 
Detroit.—A. Chapants (Yale). 


2394. Shimshony, Z. Chronischer Alkoholismus 
und Selbstmord; ein Beitrag zu Bandels Theorie 
iiber den Einfluss des Alkoholismus auf die Selbst- 
mordsterblichkeit. (Chronic alcoholism and suicide; 
a contribution to Bandel’s theory of the influence of 
alcoholism on suicide mortality.) Schweiz. med. 
Wschr., 1941, 71, 1429-1433.—Bandel demonstrated 
a connection between fluctuations of alcohol con- 
sumption in Germany and Italy and male mortality 
and male suicide incidence. Shimshony confirms 
this theory by Swiss statistics from 1876 to 1930. 
The suicide rate of alcoholics exceeds that of non- 
alcoholics. The greatest number of male suicides 
and the heaviest alcoholism both fall in the sixth 
decade. Alcoholism is bound up with suicide be- 
cause it increases economic stress, inferiority feelings, 
and therefore disgust with life. A sudden welling-up 
of remorse, bitterness, or rage may lead to an im- 
pulsive suicide, or alcohol may be taken to facilitate 
a planned suicide.—M. FE. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
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2395. Springer, N. N. The social competence of 
adolescent delinquents: a comparative study of 
white and negro first offenders and recidivists. 
soc. Psychol., 1941, 14, 337-348.—The Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale was given to 80 white and 50 
negro juvenile delinquents, half of whom wer 
recidivists. No reliable difference was found by 
tween white and colored groups. First offenders 
averaged within the normal maturity range, 
the recidivists averaged significantly lower, wit! 
the dull-normal and borderline ranges. The greater 
asocial behavior was associated with less social 
competence. Social maturity indices correlated .7) 
with Binet IQ's, and were positively related to 
personality adjustment.— F. W. Finger (Virginia 

2396. Stogdill, R. M. The Behavior Cards. 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1941.  P; 
18. Set, $2.50; scoring sheets, $2.00 per 100- 
These cards are for use as an individual test interview 
with delinquent boys and girls. The items cover a 
wide range of delinquencies and background exper 
ences. Use of the cards often uncovers delinquent 
experiences not previously mentioned by the childr 
or revealed in the social history. Each of the 150 
cards bears a question to be answered by the su 
ject, who sorts the cards into a Yes box and a No 


box. 4th grade reading ability is required. T! 


responses are entered on an individual record shee 
Means and percentile scores are available fr 
standardizing groups which consisted of 200 de 
linquent boys (age 9-19); 75 non-delinquent 

(age 12-18); and 50 delinquent girls (age 


11-18 
Delinquent boys scored reliabily higher than 
delinquent boys. Norms are available also for 
abbreviated scale of 100 items. Reliabilits 
cients range from .83 to .94. Validity coetticient 
derived by correlating responses to the test items 
with observations of behavior as recorded 
social history, are .68 and .72 for two groups 
delinquent boys and .52 for a group of delinquent 
girls. The complete set of this test consists of 15 
cards in a specially constructed box, record sheets 
and manual of directions—F. P. Bakes (0! 
State Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2397. Weinberg, S. K. Aspects of the prison’s 
social structure. Amer. J. Sociol., 1942, 47, 717-72 
—In prison, conflicts between criminals and lav 
enforcing agencies persist in modified form. Placed 
in a subordinate and defensive position, th 
mates counter the repressive measures of the ac 
ministration by condemning them and by intriguing 
against them. With resultant hostility intensifec 
rather than abated, the convicts and the 
become relatively isolated and assume | 
extreme positions, the members of eac! 
responding to the other as stereotypes whic! 
expressed in their opposing ideologies. Throug! 
contrast conception the officials depict the int 
in negative antithesis to themselves, whil 
prisoners contradict and nullify the ideolog 
officials. —D. L. Glick (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2211, 2337, 2524. 
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2308. Adams, J.C. Remarks on developments in 

aviation medicine for the year. J. Aviat. Med., 

1041, 12, 280-283.—A general discussion, originally 

resented at the 1941 meeting of the Aero Medical 
\ssociation.—C. Pfaffman (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

2399. Air Ministry of Great Britain. The medical 

examination for flying (Royal Air Force and civil). 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1940. Pp. vi + 94. 

\bstracted review; original not seen. ] This is a 

print of the 1926 manual for medical officers of the 

RAI The general examination and various tests 

sed are first described, and then the conclusions to 

lrawn from the results are considered, as for 

ple, the following: Visual acuity for permanent 

nel must reach 6/9 in each eye provided 6/6 

obtained by correction. Temporary flying 

nel are accepted with 6/18 vision in either 

long as it can be improved to 6/6 by glasses. 

r vision standards are of 3 levels: color normal; 

defective, but safe; color defective, but unsafe. 

items include several appendices giving 

rnational medical regulations for civil pilots, 

sts of the commoner causes for rejection, etc.—C. 

man (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2400. [Anon.] Functions of the Directorate of 

Personnel Selection (Army). Bull. Canad. psychol. 

1942, 2, 3-4.—The primary responsibility of 

Directorate (of the Canadian Army) is in the 

icement of recruits in the appropriate arm or 

Most of the recommendations result from 

itions at the basic training centers. Liaison 

ished with other directorates makes possible 

t treatment of other psychological problems. 

ilso projected to set up a mobile group of 

to deal with placement problems arising in 

dvanced training program and those resulting 

the reorganization of various units.—F. W. 

er (Virginia). 

2401. [Anon. ] 

medicine. U. S. 


‘ 
S—S1U) 


Notes on physiology in aviation 
War Dep. tech. Manual, 1940, No. 
Pp. 95.—This is a summary account of some 
cts, mostly physiologic, relevant to problems 
on medicine. The effects of physical factors, 
inics of respiration, anoxia, effects of changes in 
de, permanent reactions to altitude, fatigue, 
he effect of muscular exercise are the subjects 
sidered.—C. P. Seitz (City College, New York). 
402. Bontila, G. C. Cercetare experimentala 
asupra raportului dintre timp de reactiune si emo- 
uvitate; contributiuni la psihologia accidentelor. 
‘perimental research on the relation between 
time and emotionality; contributions to the 
gy of accidents.) Bucharest: Publicatii 

hnice, 1941. Pp. 97. 


“403. Bunch, C. C. Conservation of hearing in 
industry. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 118, 588-593.— 
roved instances of hearing loss in various occupa- 
is are discussed. It is pointed out that city- 

subjected to a noise level of about 80 
show little hearing loss, whereas boiler- 


2398-2408 


makers, subjected to a noise level of about 90 
decibels, show clear-cut hearing losses. Hence, it is 
argued the critical noise level for injury must be in 
the region of 90 decibels. Petrolatum saturated 
cotton can reduce approximately normal hearing 
10—20 decibels and thus should afford some degree of 
safety up to about 110 decibels. Further problems 
of conservation and compensation are raised. 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

2404. Driver, R.S. The validity and reliability of 
ratings. Personnel, 1941, 17, 185-191.—This is a 
brief discussion of 7 methods for determining validity 
of ratings and 2 methods for determining their 
reliability. Management is cautioned to discover 
for itself how closely the ratings it obtains meet the 
requirements of validity and reliability before relying 
on them in industrial use.— 5S. G. Dulsky (Rochester 
Guidance Center). 

2405. English, H. B. How psychology can facili- 
tate military training—a concrete example. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 3-7.—The author reviews a 
post-armistice experiment on training so-called 
‘hopeless’ riflemen. The data were submitted to 
the General Staff, but nothing came of it. The fol 
lowing explanations are offered of the fact that the 
psychologist is not working on more problems to 
improve military efficiency. (1) The psychologist 
has not the answers to military problems, but only 
the method of work to find those answers. There- 
fore military commanders are forced to accept the 
services of the psychologist somewhat on faith. 
Furthermore the psychologist must use soldiers and 
sailors who are in actual training, since it is impos- 
sible to isolate such problems in the laboratory. (2) 
The psychologist has no confidence in his ability to 
make improvements in a practical situation. He 
should be confident, not necessarily in determining 
a new truth, but in his ability to render an improve- 
ment, as was demonstrated in the rifle-shooting 
experiment.—W. F. Madden (Middlebury). 


2406. Farago, L. [Ed.| German psychological 
warfare: survey and bibliography. (2nd ed.) New 
York: Committee for National Morale, 1941. Pp 
133. $2.50.—The following changes from the first 
edition (see XV: 4346) have been made: certain 
additions to the survey part, a few omissions, and 
the inclusion of a glossary of some 600 terms com 


piled by W. M. Brown.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown 


2407. Fulton, J. F. Physiology and high altitude 
flying: with particular reference to air embolism and 
the effects of acceleration. Science, 1942, 95, 208 
212.—The topics of temperature, aero-embolism 
and acceleration are discussed with respect to their 
physiological and psychological effects, the problems 
met in combating these effects, and the preventive 
and remedial measures which can be employed 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

2408. Garrett, H. E. Forecasting job efficiency. 
Person. J., 1942, 20, 276—278.—Reliable test batter- 
ies which have a reasonable correlation with « 
can be used with considerable accuracy to select 
successful applicants. A table is given showing the 


riteria 
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percent of applicants, falling within certain test 
distributions, who will fall within designated parts of 
job performance distribution. Correlations from 0 
to 95 between tests and criteria are presented.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Minnesota). 

2409. Grant, D. N. W. Problems in aviation 
medicine affecting military aviation. /. Aviat. Med., 
1941, 12, 274-279.—A general discussion.—C. Pfaff- 
man (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2410. Holmes, B. Selection of patrolmen. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1942, 32, 575-—592.—After 
indicating the inadequacy of civil service in the 
selection of patrolmen, early steps are reviewed in 
the application of intellige nce and aptitude tests 
to the problem. A selection program is proposed 
which includes: personal interview stressing the 
disadvantages of the position; application form 
revealing as much as possible of the applicant's 
past history; intelligence tests; sundry tests to select 
aggressive, persistent, adaptable leaders with power 
of accurate observation and freedom from nervous 
disorders; tests of knowledge of arithmetic, science, 
and civics; tests of strength and agility; a lie detector 
examination; medical examination; character in- 
vestigation through references; and a period of 
probation.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 

2411. Holtz, R.S. Should women fly during the 
menstrual period? J. Aviat. Med., 1941, 12, 300-303. 
—The author believes that healthy women who are 
symptom free during the menses are safe pilots 
during this period.—C. Pfaffman (U. S. Naval 
Reserv e). 

2412. Ivy, A. 
Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 118, 569-573.—Various levels 
of work are discussed in connection with fatigue and 
other decrements. The need for sufficient rest is 
pointed out, and illustrated by the fact that in 
German war industries the 8-hour day with holidays 
was reinstated after increases in illness, absenteeism, 
and accidents. British World War I experience is 
cited where one day's rest in seven was found neces- 
sary, and where the 56-hour week was considered an 
optimum standard. In summary, it is stated that 
work as performed by the average person cannot be 
reduced toa simple formula. Psychologist, personnel 
director, physiologist, and physician can contribute 
in dealing with problems of industrial production and 
fatigue—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


2413. Knowles, A. S. Merit rating and labor 
management. Personnel, 1940, 17, 29-42.—Merit 
rating is primarily useful in evaluating worker 
performance on the job. The following topics are 
discussed: need for merit rating, methods of rating, 
common practices of rating programs of 43 firms, 
functions of a rating committee, the rating sheet, 
and dangers of rating systems. The author believes 
that a primary purpose of rating programs is to 
point the way to correcting individual weaknesses. 
“Therefore employees should be informed of their 
ratings and encouraged to overcome personal short- 
comings.’"—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance 
Center). 


C. The physiology of work. J. 
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2414. Nestor, I. M. Organizarea PE ey 
psihologiei in Romania. (The organization of . 
plied psychology in Rumania.) J. Psthoteh.. 1941 
2, 33-57—In 1936 the Department of Labor es. 

tablished 2 psychotechnical institutes, one in Bucha. 
rest and one in Cluj, as well as a number of vocational] 
guidance bureaus. In 1938, 2 further institutes were 
established, Iasi and Cernauti. In November, 1940. 
however, all 4 institutes were abolished, only ? 
psychotechnical laboratories retained, and_ inca, 

able functionaries without any preparation whatso- 
ever placed in charge of the remaining laboratories 
and bureaus. To alleviate this regrettable state of 
affairs a plan is proposed which calls for a Nationa! 
Institute of Applied Psychology, organized accor 

ing to efficient and scientific principles —S. \ 
Strong (Minnesota). 

2415. Pond, M. Tests for the selection of office 
employees. Personnel, 1941, 17, 199-208. 
general intelligence, clerical aptitude, skill in typing 
shorthand, and comptometer operation are of 
value in selecting office employees. Personality 
tests show promise. Continued test constructior and 
research are required to improve personnel sele: 
—S.G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 

2416. Schaefer, V. G. Safety supervision. Ney 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. 357. $2.50 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This b 
is directed at the supervisor who must select and 
train workers and who must persuade them to 
follow safety practices. Practical situations 
methods of dealing with them are discussed. 
Reed (Brown). 

2417. Schneirla, T. C. German psychological 
warfare. Psychol. League J., 1942, 5, 9-18—In 
this review of Farago’s book (see XV: 4346) the work 
of psychologists on officer selection and on indoc- 
trination of the German nation and of other nat 
is discussed. Suggestions are given for an Ameri 
counter-ideological offensive —D. Reed (Brown 

2418. Seidenfeld, M. A. Psychological practices 
in the Army. Psychol. League J., 1942, 5, 6-8.—The 
psychological work in the Army is directed toward 
“minimizing the amount of misplacement and to- 
ward increasing the maximum utilization of potential 
capacities in the individual soldier.’’ This is ac- 
complished by means of a number of tests which 
measure the individual's ability to learn and his 
aptitudes for those lines of specialization in whic! 
he is interested. Mechanicai aptitude tests are give! 
to all. Individual interviews are also used to 
termine civilian background and pursuits. 
are done by the Personnel Procedures Section wh! 
is divided into several units to analyze problems 
carry out research. construct tests, and coordinatt 
work.—D. Reed (Brown). 

2419. Teodoru, G. Intelligenta ca factor determ- 
nant in reusita unei profesiuni. (Intelligence 45 4 
determining factor for success in a profession.) — 
Psihoteh., 1941, 3, 104-109.—Selection is possi! 
on the basis of IQ, mental functions, behavio! 


Tests of 
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tern, and temperament.—S. M. Strong (Minne- 


sota). 

2420. Tinker, M. A., & Paterson, D.G. Reader 
preferences and typography. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 38-40.—This is a study of the esthetic 
roperties of typography in terms of pleasingness 

supplement previous investigations concerned 
vith the relation of legibility of typography to speed 

f reading (see XV: 1004). Although the causal 
relationships were not revealed by the data, close 
wreement between the judged legibility (and hence 
speed of reading) and the judged pleasingness of the 
typography was found.—W. F. Madden (Middle- 


2421. Viteles, M. S. A psychologist looks at job 
evaluation. Personnel, 1941, 17, 165-176.—Job 
iluation can be improved through the application 

e techniques and principles of applied psychology 
n determining the number and identity of factors in 

analysis, selecting a method for making com- 
parisons, and choosing an adequate number of 
trained observers or judges with due regard to their 
mental set."—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance 
enter). 
2422. Wulfeck, W. H. Learning the two-hand 
coordination test. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 41-49. 

Industrial concerns which use the two-hand co- 
rdination test usually base their prediction of apti- 
tude on the mean performance of 5-10 trials. When 
the 5 highest and the 5 lowest men on such scores 
vere given 100 trials, all of them were able to make 
perfect performances. The resultant learning curves 
nd data lead the author to suggest: (1) that a 
minimum of 20 trials be given to each applicant 
ind the mean of the last 5 trials instead of the first 5 
be used as the normative score and (2) that the rate 

vhich the subject reduces his range of errors per 
group of 5 trials may be used as a valuable supple- 
ment in predicting aptitude for this type of coordi- 
W. F. Madden (Middlebury). 

2423. Wulfeck, W. H. Psychological findings and 
defense production. Personnel, 1940, 17, 96-107.— 

[his article . suggests some considerations of 
the means by which increased output may be at- 
' ‘Topics discussed are: selection and place- 
output and fatigue (hours of work, rest 
erlods, mental factors), lighting and ventilation.— 
s Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 


‘See also abstracts 2154, 2162, 2164, 2189, 2245, 
2268, 2296, 2299, 2318, 2441, 2444, 2496. ] 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2424. Alcfntara, L. A apatia e o retraimento dos 
escolares como problema de higiene mental. 
\pathy and shrinking of pupils as a mental hygiene 
Dr blem.) Rev. Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 1941, 7, 
“/-302.—Passivity, reserve, timidity, shrinking, 
ind exemplary conduct are more serious than ex- 
Pansive, aggressive, and socially tabooed behavior 


id are more liable to lead to profound maladjust- 
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ment and delinquency in later years. The teacher is 
inclined to overlook these traits because of their 
negative character. They are often defense reac- 
tions against the teacher and her methods. English 
and German summaries.— M. FE. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

2425. [Anon.] High-school methods with su- 
perior students. Nat. Educ. Ass. Res. Bull., 1941, 
19, 155-197.—( Educ. Abstr. VII: 173). 

2426. Arruda, J. Sobre os distirbios mentais 
entre os professores publicos. Estudo estatistico. 
(A statistical study of mental disturbances among 
public school teachers.) Rev. Neurol. Psiquiat. S. 
Paulo, 1941, 7, 277-282.—This is a study of 110 
women and 24 men teachers examined in the mental 
hygiene section of the Sao Paulo Department of 
Education between 1939 and 1941. These repre- 
sented 0.79% of the teaching force. The greatest 
number of disturbances occurred at 26-30 and 41—45 
years. Psychoneuroses constituted 33.5% and 
psychoses 32%, with manic-depressive psychosis 
predominating and followed by schizophrenia. There 
were small percentages of cerebral arteriosclerosis, 
involutional psychosis, paranoia, psychopathic per- 
sonality, and epilepsy. English and German sum- 
maries.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2427. Bagley, W.C. Latin from an educationist’s 
point of view. Educ. Adm. Supervis., 1941, 27, 161- 
167.—(Educ. Abstr. VII: 215). 

2428. Baruch, D. W. Mental hygiene counseling 
as a part of teacher education. J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 
69-108.—47 adult women students were given 362 
personal problems counseling interviews during a 
school year. Their problems involved self-punish- 
ment, sex, hostility toward parents and siblings, etc. 
That mental hygiene deserves a place in teacher 
training is indicated by the fact that more than half 
obtained some measure of relief from -their difficul- 
ties— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

2429. Basler, R. P. Saving some of the unfit. 
J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 142-—145.—A remedial 
reading program for deficient freshmen at the Ala- 
bama State Teachers College is discussed. The na- 
ture of the program, the laboratory plan used, and 
the results obtained are described. The program 
aids those students whose deficiency is traceable to 
inadequate secondary school training.—R. A. Brote- 
markle (Pennsylvania). 

2430. Beery, J. R., Hayes, B. C., & Landy, E. 
The school follows through. Bull. nat. Ass. sec. 
Sch. Prin., 1941, 25, 1-131.—This second report of 
the Occupational Adjustment study covers the work 
of the year 1940-41. It extends the 1939-40 program 
of the Study, which embraced the assessment of cur- 
rent school practices in relation to effective occupa- 
tional adjustment, to include the development of an 
occupational follow-up survey plan and its experi- 
mental introduction and evaluation under conditions 
prevailing in the average secondary school. The 
conclusions reported here are based upon the experi- 
ences of a representative sample of 40 individual 
schools with occupational follow-up studies carried 
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out by means of the survey plan adapted from the 
procedures used in the original investigation. Re- 
visions in the follow-up instruments employed are 
recommended and proposals for their more effec- 
tive use made. The outcomes of the study as they 
affect the programs and practices of the cooperating 
schools are illustrated under the following headings: 
changes in the regular curriculum; changes in 
counseling program; changes in placement policy; 
evaluation of practices; improved public relations; 
professional growth of the faculty; and service to 
former students. Follow-up instruments used ap- 
pear in the appendixes.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 

2431. Benjamin, A.C. Objective examinations in 
philosophy. /. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 129-134.— 
Objective examinations in the history of philosophy 
and in logic present difficulties, but these are not 
inherent in the subject-matter. In the remaining 
divisions of philosophy (metaphysics, ethics, es- 
thetics, etc.), however, objective examinations are 
of doubtful feasibility —R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 


2432. Bennett, G. K., & Cruikshank, R. M. A 
summary of manual and mechanical ability tests 
(preliminary form). New York: Psychological 
Corporation, 1942. Pp. 75. $0.50.—Information 
about the publication, construction, standardization, 
and applications of 21 different tests is given, with 
critical comments. Many related tests and test- 
sources are described more briefly. There are also 
discussions of the characteristics of tests of me- 
chanical ability, problems in measuring mechanical 
and manual abilities, and the relation of these tests to 
vocational guidance and vocational selection. There 
is extensive documentation throughout, and a 
bibliography is included.—J/. F. Roth (Minnesota). 


2433. Berman, A. B., & Klein, A. A personality 
study of maladjusted pupils of superior mentality. 
High Points, 1942, 24, 57-63.—25 high school boys 
with IQ's above 110 who failed one or more subjects 
were given special study and counseling. Even 
without professional counselors and psychologists, 
a sympathetic teacher can aid boys by a frank dis- 
cussion of their problems and difficulties. Some 
pupils will have serious psychological problems 
which require outside assistance. These cases tend 
to go unnoticed, but may be located through the use 
of the Bell Adjustment Inventory, which may also 
be used in counseling.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2434. Bicudo, V. L. A visitadora social psiqui- 
atrica e seu papel na higiene mental dacrianca. (The 
psychiatric social worker and her réle in the mental 
hygiene of childhood.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat. S. 
Paulo, 1941, 7, 293-298.—The author traces the 
historical development of psychiatric social work 
and discusses the worker's qualifications and her 
function in connection with child guidance clinics. 
Psychiatric social work was introduced into the Sao 


Paulo public schools in 1939, the workers being 


teachers who had taken courses in social service or 
? 
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public health nursing. English and German syn. 
maries.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2435. Bramwell, B.S. A note on the intellectua| 
differences of the sexes. Eugen. Rev., 1941, 33, 
44-48.—The aptitudes of the sexes in differen; 
subjects, as expressed by the Cambridge Tripos 
lists (graduation from college) over the period fron 
1882 to 1910, are compared. Quantitatively, th 
women have increased most in the medieval and 
modern languages. In history they increased to 
three times their initial number. In natural science 
their increase has paralleled that of men. [np 
mathematics and the classics they have increased 
not so much. In moral science their numbers, like 
the men’s, are almost stationary. Qualitatively 
the men show a greater percentage of ‘‘firsts’’ and 
a smaller percentage of ‘‘thirds’’ except in histor 
and medieval languages. These results check rather 
closely with figures obtained from the Oxford 
Historical Register for the period from 1900 to 1920 
Except for languages, where women do better thar 
men, women cluster more closely around their meat 
while men go “‘all out”’ for a high place, particula! 
in mathematics, and also exceed their quota 
third class position —G. C. Schwesinger (Amet 
Museum of Natural History). 


2436. Canning, L., Taylor, K. v. F., & Carter, H 
D. Permanence of vocational interests of high- 
school boys. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 481-494 
‘*The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men was 
administered to sixty-four high-school boys ea 
year for three consecutive years. The mean ag 
the group was 15.7 years at the time of first testing 
7 scales representative of families of occupat 
and scales for interest maturity, masculinity 
terests, and studiousness were also administer 
It was found that: high-school boys are less sta 
than recent graduates from college, some scales 
more stable than others, rank order of permant 


j 
; 


coefficients is similar for high-school boys and « 
high-school boys’ constancy 
similar to test retest results of college freshme 
retested as seniors. ‘Differences often bel ved 
exist between the interests of older men, college ! 
and high-school groups may not be due to ag 
changes, but where so regarded may often be art! 
facts resulting from t 





lege men (p=./1) 


the use of the cross-secti 
method, involving the comparison of essential 
different samplings.’’—J. W. Macmillan (Marylanc 


2437. Carleton, F. M. Pre-registration guidance 
in Catholic colleges. Cath. educ. Rev., 1942, 4%, 
162-168.—From data based en a study iV 
Catholic colleges the author concludes that pr 
pre-registration guidance is inadequate, but 
colleges which maintain special counseling depart 
ments do more than those which do not have s 
departments. Not enough consideration is give! 
to vocational guidance. The most valuabl 
registration guidance technique is the pers 
interview.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College 

2438. Carter, H. D. How reliable are the com 
mon measures of difficulty and validity of object 
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test items? J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 31-39.—The 
its of administering an objective test of 80 
ms to 200 students were statistically analyzed in 
ittempt to find (1) how many cases in the upper 
wer extremities of the distribution must be 
ised in the tabulation of errors to furnish a reason- 
reliable measure of item validity, and (2) how 
test papers must be used in the tabulation in 
r to secure a fairly reliable estimate of the 
ulty of test items. One tentative conclusion 
ed is that representative groups of not fewer 
25 students should be used as the basis for 
t-item tabulations. Further, ‘‘in common practice 
d at improvement of tests the improve- 
t with respect to difficulty of test items is more 
accomplished than improvement through the 
iry use of a measure of the power of the item 
discriminate between good and poor students.’’— 
{. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 
2439. Christensen, A. Occupational follow-up in 
a small school. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1942, 17, 
16-20.—This analysis of the residences and occu- 
ations of 841 graduates of a small high school in the 
ears from 1910 to 1936 reaches 3 general conclu- 
ns: Vocational education is a local affair, the 
of the graduates locating in their own 
unity; nearly 40% of the graduates are home- 
rs, for which the high school training has been 
| preparation; it is impossible to meet the needs 
igh school students with narrowly specialized 
Speer (Central YMCA 


rity 


training.—G. SS. 


2440. Covner, B. J. Studies in phonographic 
recordings of verbal material: I. The use of phono- 
graphic recordings in counseling practice and re- 
search. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 105-113.— 

paper is based on the experience obtained in 
rd about 200 interviews. Advantages and 
lisadvantages of phonographic recording as a 
in counseling practice and research are 

Besides technical questions concerning 

are several important questions 


ing 


ique 


11S¢ issed 


paratus there 
g. warning client and counselor that they 


e.g. 
be recorded. Research now in progress includes 
luation of various methods of counseling 
lure, a study of the structure of the interview, 
tudy of the accuracy of the report which the 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester Guid- 


lewer writes.— 


e Center). 


‘441. Crissy, W. J. E., & Wantman, M. J. 
Measurement aspects of = National Clerical 
Ability Testing Program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 

42, 2, 37-46.—This is a description of the measur- 
rocedures used by the committee responsible 

National Clerical Ability Testing Program 

ggestions for the possible improvement in 
procedures and for the solution of the problems 
lhe basic battery of machine-scored minia- 
of the objective type measures abilities 
reas of stenography, typing, machine tran- 
bookkeeping, machine calculation, and 

S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 
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2442. Cronbach, L. J. An experimental com- 
parison of the multiple true-false and multiple 
multiple-choice tests. /. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 
533-543.— Multiple choice items were administered 
to two groups of students. Group A (N = 60) 
was instructed to mark each sub-item which they 
thought true, group B (N = 57), to indicate both 
which of the sub-items they thought true and which 
false. Both groups were advised to guess. The 
time, R-W scores, reliability, and validity were 
equivalent for the two groups. There was, however, 
a significant difference in ‘‘acquiescence i.e. 
number of items marked as true. These scores vary 
with the percentage of true and false items in the 
test, due to the “acquiescent’”’ tendency to guess 
items as true rather than false. If further study 
should prove acquiescence to be a genuine influence, 
students should be told, before taking a test, the 
percentage of items keyed ‘‘true,”’ so that they may 
adjust their responses accordingly.—J. W. Mac- 
millan (Maryland). 

2443. Dale, G. A. A comparison of two groups of 
elementary school children classified for school 
adjustment on a basis of teacher rating. /. educ. 
Res., 1941, 35, 241-250.— Two groups of elementary 
school children selected by their teachers as repre- 
senting the conspicuously well adjusted and mal- 
adjusted children of an entire school were compared. 
In intelligence and school achievement adjusted 
pupils proved to be above average, maladjusted 
pupils, below average. Both groups were average 
in knowledge of social standards. The groups 
differed more in characteristics directly related to 
school success than in general personality traits. 
This may be due to the tendency of teachers to 
regard the academically successful pupil as well 
adjusted.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2444. Davis, E. W. A functional pattern tech- 
nique for classification of jobs. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1942, No. 844. Pp. x + 128.—A method is 
described for classifying occupations according to 
the pattern of specific functions performed by the 
individual. Use is made of a special coding procedure 
which adapts large-scale classifications to the Hol- 
lerith card. The technique is demonstrated on data 
from a national survey of 4,989 advertising men. 
Bibliography of 48 titles —L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. 
Exam. Board). 

2445. Eskridge, T. J., Jr. The factor of verbaliza- 
tion—a further limitation of the multiple choice test. 
J. educ. Res., 1942, 35, 326-333.—Children from 
grades 4-7 were tested by a special type multiple 
choice test on meanings of geographic terms. Cor- 
rect definitions of the terms were included among the 
alternatives given, but space was provided in which 
subjects could define the terms when they did not 
recognize correct meanings among the alternatives 
offered. <A significant number of subjects did this 
and gave correct meanings which were, however, not 
verbalized in the manner of the correct alternatives. 
—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2446. Evans, C., & Wrenn, C. G. 
extroversion as a factor in teacher-training. 
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psychol. Measmt, 1942, 2, 47-58.—An inventory 
measuring thinking, social, and emotional aspects 
of introversion-extroversion was administered to 
396 senior students of education. It was found that 
“thinking introversion”’ is related to high scholastic 
achievement and that social and emotional extro- 
version are related to student teaching success. 
‘A combination of high mental ability and thinking 
introversion is desirable for scholastic success.’’— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2447. Faubion, R. W., Cleveland, E. A., & 
Harrell, T. W. The influence of training on me- 
chanical aptitude test scores. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1942, 2, 91-94.—Scores made on mechanical 
aptitude tests are not significantly increased by 6 
weeks of intensive training in mechanical courses 
even when there is similarity between the test and 
the training activities—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2448. Forlano, G., & Pinter, R. Selection of 
upper and lower groups for item validation. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 544-549.—100 girls from 
grades 5 and 6 were given a study habits inventory, 
and 100 boys from grades 5 to 8 were given a home 
background and survey test. 5 methods of grouping 
for item validation were applied to the results, 
namely, upper and lower 50%, 334%, 27%, 16%, and 
7%. “No one method occupies first rank.” ‘For 
a simple and rapid, rough and ready method of item 
validation of test items of the inventory type, the 
Upper and Lower twenty-seven per cent Method 
is to be preferred, even though the distributions 
are more or less non-normal.’ —J. W. Macmillan 
(Maryland). 

2449. Froelich, C. A study of the Gentry Voca- 
tional Inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1942, 2, 
75—82.—An analysis of this inventory suggests that 
it should be more carefully standardized and 
evaluated before it is used for counselling purposes.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2450. Ghioldi, A. M. Prueba de lectura si- 
lenciosa; para ler grado inferior. (Lower first 
grade silent reading test.) Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Kapelusz, [19417]. P. 2.25, per 40; P. 0.45, per 
specimen set.—Test, with directions and record 
blank, for measuring recognition of words by initial 
letter, total form, and meaning.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

2451. Ghioldi, A. M., & Baleani, V. M. Prueba 
de lectura silenciosa; para 1° superior, 2° y 3° 
grados. (Silent reading test for upper first, second, 
and third grades.) Buenos Aires; Editorial Kape- 
lusz, [19417]. P. 3.00, per 30; P. 0.50, per specimen 
set.—Test, with directions and record blank, for 
measuring reading comprehension—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

2452. Ghioldi, A. M., & Baleani, V. M. Prueba 
de lectura silenciosa; para los grados 4°, 5°, y 6°. 
(Silent reading test for grades 4, 5, and 6.) Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Kapelusz, [1941?]. P. 4.80, per 
30; P. 0.60, per specimen set.—Forms A and B, with 
directions and record blanks.—H. D. Spoerl (Amer- 
ican International College). 
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2453. Ghiselli, E.E. A comparison of the Minne- 
sota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers with the 
genera! clerical battery of the United States Em. 
ya Service. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 
5-80.—Through an analysis of the validity coeff. 
cients of the two tests, obtained from the scores of 
562 clerical workers, the author concludes that only 
a slight increase in efficiency could be obtained 
through the addition of other tests to the Minnesota 
Clerical test. The Minnesota test is adequate for 
counseling purposes.—W. F. Madden (Middlebury). 


2454. Gilbert, H. H. Secondary science and 
pupil prejudice. J. educ. Res., 1941, 35, 294-299 — 
An experimental group of 11th year pupils who 
included science in their program and a control 
group which did not were tested early in the school 
year for prejudice on certain controversial issues 
and for ability to ignore these prejudices. Near the 
close of the year they were again tested for the latter 
ability. The groups were equated in intelligence and 
in initial test scores. The findings showed that 
high school science produced no statistically sig. 
nificant difference in a pupil's ability to ignore his 
prejudices.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2455. Good, C. V. Doctors’ theses under way in 
education. J. educ. Res., 1942, 35, 361-400.—This 
is a compilation of Ph.D. and Ed.D. thesis projects 
under way at 48 institutions. 708 titles with name 
of candidate, institution, and major adviser and a 
topical index are given—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

2456. Guilford, J. P., Lovell, C., & Williams, R. 
M. Completely weighted versus unweighted 
in an achievement examination. Educ. p y 
Measmt, 1942, 2, 15-21.—An investigation of 300 
randomly selected test papers of a final examination 
in a college course revealed no appreciable gain in 
validity or reliability with a logically defensible 
system of completely weighted scoring.—P. S. d 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2457. Laycock, S. R. Helping the bright pupil. 
School, 1942, 30, 561-565.—The author emphasizes 
the necessity of assisting the top 5% in intelligence 
to reach maximum development, and discusses the 
3 chief ways this has been done: acceleration, ability 
greuping, and enriched curriculum. These metho 
are evaluated in terms of personality and social 
experience. Special personality characteristics of 
bright children are also considered.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2458. Livesay, T. M. Test intelligence and 
college expectation of high school seniors in Hawaii. 
J. educ. Res., 1942, 35, 334-337—Of 2255 high 
school seniors in Hawaii, 38% expected to go t0 
college, while 23% actually did go. Those who ex 
pected to enter college were significantly superior in 
intelligence to those who did not. Those who ac 
tually did enter were superior to those who 
to enter. A rather large group of students of bra) 
cellent ability did not go to college, economic 
social factors exerting a_ selective effect.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
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2459. Livingood, F. G. Predicting college suc- 
J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 156-158.—An ap- 
titude index based on scores on standardized tests 
in mathematics, English, language aptitude, social 
studies, and sciences given to entering classes at 
Washington College was found to correlate +.67 
with the subsequent scholarship index for the fresh- 
man year. It serves as a valuable supplement to the 
secondary school record in predicting freshman 
achievement.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2460. Lourengo Filho, —. Tests ABC de verifica- 
cin de la madurez necesaria para el aprendizaje 
de la lectura y escritura. (ABC tests for determin- 
ing reading and writing readiness.) (Spanish trans. 
by J. D. Forgione. 3rd ed.) Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Kapelusz, [1941?]. Pp. 205.—8 standardized 
tests developed in Brazil, statistical analyses, 
directions for administering, a discussion of the 
problems of readiness and promotion from first 
grade, and a historical review of developmental and 
achievement testing are presented with a preface by 
E. Nelson and an appendix on statistical procedures 
by A. M. Ghioldi. Bibliography of some 75 items.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2461. Lurie, W. A. The concept of occupational 
adjustment. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1942, 2, 
3-14—The concept of occupational adjustment 
should be discarded as a psychological entity. 
Several factors should be studied separately, each 
serving as a goal of guidance programs. Precise 
identification of these factors is an objective of 
further research.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2462. Marcondes, D. Contribuigfo para o estudo 
do problema dos repetentes na escola prim4ria: 
condigé6es fisicas, psiquicas e sociais. (Contribu- 
tion to the repeater problem in the primary school: 
physical, mental, and social conditions.) Rev. 
Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 1941, 7, 264-270.— 
Repeaters are a serious problem in Brazil, running 
about 35% of first graders in Sao Paulo and higher 
in other areas. The chief causes are mental defect, 
lack of parental cooperation, poor home conditions, 
truancy, disturbing behavior in school, inattention, 
psychomotor instability, change of teachers, speech 
disorders, physical defects, and poor nutrition. 
Marcondes estimates that 2-3% of first graders are 
mentally defective, an inevitable situation, since no 
selection is exercised at school entrance. The 
Binet-Simon tests are, in general, rather too difficult 
for the majority of Brazilian children. Various 
suggestions are made for reducing the repeater 
problem. English and German summaries.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2463. McCormick, H. W. 


6 [Dir.] Acoustically 
handicapped children. New York: Board of Educa- 


tion, City of New York, 1941. Pp. xiii + 109.— 
The New York City Board of Education appointed 
a general committee in 1936 “for the study of the 
care and education of physically handicapped 
children in the public schools of the City of New 
York.” This volume, representing one section of the 
larger report of that committee, contains the findings 
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and conclusions of a sub-committee which studied 
the problems of acoustically handicapped children. 
The report covers audiometric test data obtained 
from two large samples of school populations (31,000 
elementary and high school pupils, and 51,000 
pupils between the ages of 6 and 23). It also covers 
data resulting from otological examinations of 
pupils in a large elementary school for the deaf as 
well as of a selected group of pupils from the public 
schools. A summary of the otological services 
provided for acoustically handicapped children; 
summaries of results of intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests, and personality schedules administered 
to pupils in grades 5—8 inclusive; and an evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the educational program 
offered in the light of the results of these tests are 
included in the report. Finally, a summary of the 
findings and conclusions and a list of 34 recom- 
mendations to the Board for an improved educa- 
tional program are presented—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 


2464. McKim, M. G. The reading of verbal 
material in ninth grade algebra. Teach. Coll. 
Contr. Educ., 1941, No. 850. Pp. viii + 133.—This 
is a study of the inter-relationships among the read- 
ing of algebraic material, the reading of non-algebraic 
material, and achievement in algebra. 120 first 
term algebra students in New York City high schools 
were given a battery of reading and algebra tests 
including two tests of ability to read algebra prob- 
lems and explanatory material. Ability to read 
explanatory material correlated most highly with 
algebraic achievement. A factor analysis yielded 
5 major factors. The two algebra reading tests 
are reproduced in appendices. Bibliography of 45 
titles — L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 

2465. Munroe, R. L. Teaching the individual. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
x + 353. $3.00.—This is one of a series of reports 
and evaluations of procedure at Sarah Lawrence 
College. An attempt has been made to apply to the 
“widespread doctrine of the ‘whole student’ [with ] 
the emphasis on interest and need’’ more exhaustive 
psychological insight, at the college student level. 
The data are drawn from very full records of the 
students’ academic performance with the personality 
of a student and her emotional needs seen in close 
relationship to academic work. Not merely ‘prob- 
lem’ cases, but average and successful students are 
included. Chapter headings suggest the contents: 
the place of the individual in education; purpose and 
data of the present study; discipline; motivation for 
study; personal problems; the educational syndrome; 
the character structure and the academic perform- 
ance of the conscientious or ‘rigid’ and of the tem- 
peramental or ‘scattered’ student (4 chapters); 
implications. ‘‘Those psychological factors ordi- 
narily considered beyond the purview of eduction 
do in fact profoundly influence the educational 
process. . . . No single type of academic approach 
can hope to meet the varying needs of students. 
Further research . . . may be expected to disclose 
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new lines of differentiation among students of use 
in institutional organization."" A detailed index is 
provided.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2466. Nestor, I. M. Un institut de biotipologie 
si eugenie scolara. (An institute of biotypology 
and school eugenics.) Anal. Psihol., 1940, 7, 113- 
177.—The founding of an institute for the study of 
pupil and school is proposed. The institute would 
require the collaboration of psychologist, anthropol- 
ogist, physician, and sociologist in problems of 
education, vocational guidance, mental hygiene, 
intelligence testing, and biopsychology. It would be 
concerned with organization of vocational guidance 
laboratories and special schools, with test construc- 
tion, with the study of behavior problems and home 
and school environment, and with teacher selection. 
The pupils themselves would contribute to the 
maintenance of such an institute. The personality 
of the pupils would be studied through the follow- 
ing tests: heredity, anthropometric, morphologic, 
sexologic, chemical, physiological, psychological and 
psychoanalytical, medical, psychiatric, social and 
family setting, attitude toward self, scholastic, and 
professional competence. The results would be re- 
corded in a biotypological notebook.—S. M. Strong 
(Minnesota). 

2467. Newman, S. C. Employment problems of 
college students. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xvi + 158. 
$3.00.—The ideal, which places upon society the 
responsibility of making education accessible to all 
who are intellectually qualified, is far from realized 
in the various current makeshift schemes for student 
aid. Savings and loan plans, part time employ- 
ment, NYA, scholarships, and subsidies, in their 
present extent, are demonstrably inadequate. Many 
able students are forced out, and society suffers a 
not iaconsequential intellectual loss as a result. 
The study collates available data on the effects of 
student employment on scholarship, personality, 
and health; surveys current policies; and offers 
recommendations for a more unified and adequate 
program along the lines of tax-financed ‘work- 
while-learning’’ or out-and-out subsidy plans, or, 
still better, a combination of these. There is a 
foreword by F. W. Reeves, and 20 pages of anno- 
tated bibliography.—M. R. Sheehan (Hunter). 


2468. Nolan, E.G. Reading difficulty versus low 
mentality. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1942, 17, 34-39.— 
Discussion of diagnostic tests and procedures to be 
used in differentiating poor reading ability from low 
mentality, and several illustrative cases.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2469. Olander, H. T. Children’s knowledge of 
the flag salute. J. educ. Res., 1941, 35, 300-305.— 
The extent to which the oral verbalization of the 
flag salute results in actually knowing and under- 
standing the meaning of the salute was studied both 
by having pupils from 3rd to 12th grade attempt to 
write the salute and also by having them state its 
meaning in theirown words. The study was limited 
to school rooms in which little or no attempt had 
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been made on having children grasp the meaning of 
the salute and showed that the method of having the 
children merely repeat the vow of allegiance is de. 
cidedly ineffective—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania), 

2470. Paterson, D. G., Gerken, C. d’A., & Hahn, 
M. E. The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
and C Profile. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1941. Pp. 133. $9.75.—The scales and 
profile are presented as two techniques for collecti 
and relating case data in a simplified and under. 
standable manner and were designed to be used in 
teacher-training or guidance classes as well as by 
a counselor in individual guidance work. The pro- 
file enables the counselor to present a visual picture 
of the relative standing of the student on 6 basic 
abilities, namely, academic ability, mechanical 
ability, social intelligence, clerical ability, musical 
talent, and artistic ability. The accompanying 
4-point rating scales indicate the minimum level 
of ability required for job competition in each of 430 
different occupations.—L. Long (City College, 
New York). 

2471. Peters, E. F. Guidance for exc 
children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1942, 87, 1-7— 
Guidance is especially important for exceptional 
children who are defined as the physically handi- 
capped, the intellectually gifted, the intellectually 
subnormal, and the emotionally maladjusted. Sug- 
gested curricular contents are presented for pupils 
with IQ’s above 130, for those between 115 and 130, 
95 and 115, and for those below 95.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clark School). 


2472. Pilant,R. Reading improvement programs. 
Engl. J., 1942, 31, 235—237.—Reading programs 
aimed at the mechanics of reading (rate, eye move- 
ments, etc.) are failures to begin with. The only 
good reading is understanding, a way of learning. 
Consequently, reading programs must be individual. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2473. Ponzo, M. [Vocational guidance in Italy 
and abroad.] Romdn. med., 1941, 19, No. 9— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Vocational 
guidance in Italy was legislated in principle through 
a school charter approved by the Fascist Grand 
Council in February, 1940. School and family 
collaborate in education and guidance. Psy 
gists do not enter directly but only indirectly through 
teacher training. —S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 

2474. Relyea, G. M. What science articles do 
junior high school pupils read? Sch. Sci. Math, 
1942, 42, 181-184.—This is an analysis of voluntary 
reading of scientific articles in various sources, for 
126 junior high school pupils. The relation to 
parental reading is indicated —G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


2475. Rivlin, H.N. Meeting the problem of moral 
conflict through realistic Ment. 

N. Y., 1942, 26, 58-70.—Much of the teaching 
will help a child resolve his conflicts will be on 4a 
individual basis, away from classroom atmospiiere: 
Illustrations of counseling procedure at Queens 
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College are given—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2476. Sarbin, T. R., & Anderson, H. C. A pre- 
liminary study of the relation of measured interest 
patterns and occupational dissatisfaction. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1942, 2, 23-36.—‘‘Adults who com- 
plain of occupational classification show, in general, 
measured interest patterns which are not congruent 
with their present or modal occupations.” This 
conclusion was reached after an analysis of the 
records of 76 male and 24 female non-college adults 
who had taken the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2477. Simpson, R. H. A basic approach to 
remedial reading. Engl. J., 1942, 31, 219-226.— 
A fundamentally sound program would begin not 
with correction, but with prevention of poor reading 
habits. Needed are: a reexamination of the concept 
of what constitutes a retarded reader; greater atten- 
tion to reading by high school and college teachers; 
greater emphasis on purposeful reading by teacher 
and pupil; more care in the provision of materials 
appropriate to the individual's needs and abilities; 
greater stress on the development of proper atti- 
tudes; and the evaluation of reading experience.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2478. Skodak, M., & Crissey, O. L. Stated 
vocational aims and Strong interest scores of high 
school senior girls. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 
64-74.—One-fourth of the stated vocational choices 
of 297 girl senior students from the pre-college, 
commercial, and general and home economics 
groups of two Flint, Michigan, high schools was in 
ofice work. The concentration of highest Strong 
scores was in stenography, office work, home-making, 
and nursing—4 occupations between which the 
Strong Blank does not discriminate adequately. 
Therefore the Strong Blank is considered to have 
“less guidance value at the high school level than 
» eR choices.’’—W. F. Madden ( Middle- 
ury). 

2479. Smith, S. Language and non-verbal test 
performance of racial groups in Honolulu before and 
after a fourteen-year interval. J. gen. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 51-93.—Public school children in Honolulu 
between the ages of 10 and 15 were tested with 
special tests: non-verbal and comprehension of 
spoken and printed English (forms and directions 
are given in appendices). The scores of the racial 
groups and the total population in general were 
superior in 1938 to what they were in 1924, but the 
rank order of the racial groups changed only slightly 
over the interval ; the high-scoring groups made more 
improvement than the low-scoring groups. More 
improvement was made in the non-verbal test than 
in the English tests. 1924 group non-verbal scores 
predicted 1938 group printed English comprehension 
scores better than 1938 group non-verbal scores. 
No downward trend in non-verbal scores with in- 
creasing age was shown for low as compared with 
high soring groups. There was a high correspond- 
ence between school achievement rank and rank 
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order in test scores. ‘“‘The mixed races fall midway 
between parent stocks in non-verbal test score, and 
approach the higher scoring parent stock in verbal 
tests and in school achievement. The mixed race 
variability is below expectation.""—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 


2480. Spain, C. R. Gestalt psychology and the 
curriculum worker. Curric. J., 1941, 12, 305-309.— 
(Educ. Abstr. VII: 171). 


2481. Symonds, P. M. Change in self-attitudes 
following a course in mental hygiene. J. educ. Res., 
1942, 35, 321-325.—Self-ratings of personal needs 
were obtained from teachers at the beginning and the 
end of a summer class in mental hygiene. Needs 
rating highest were achievement, autonomy, affilia- 
tion. Self-ratings seemed to be correlated with what 
was socially acceptable. In general there was little 
change at the end of the 6-week period.— M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


2482. Taylor, K. v. F., & Carter, H. D. Retest 
consistency of vocational interest patterns of high- 
school girls. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 95-101.— 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
was administered to 58 girls, first in the 11th grade 
and a year later when they were in the 12th grade. 
Profiles of interest test scores from two administra- 
tions of the test reveal the constancy of individual 
interest patterns. Such graphs, utilized with other 
data, should be useful to high-school counselors.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 


2483. Thompson, C. E. Motor and mechanical 
abilities in professional schools. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 24-37.—The aim of this study was to 
obtain further evidence (1) on the organization of 
mechanical and motor abilities into specific, group, 
or general factors, and (2) on the relation of these 
factors to success in various professional schools. 
35 freshmen and 40 seniors in the College of Dentistry 
at Ohio State University were used as experimental 
groups and 50 students in fine arts, as controls. 
A battery of motor and mechanical tests was given. 
Criteria of success were based on point hour ratio, 
paired comparisons by instructors, and a combina- 
tion of the two. Findings indicate that students in 
professional schools differ significantly from those of 
the general college population, but that there is no 
definite general factor common to all tests used. 
Need is stressed for operational definitions of prin- 
cipal manipulative skills—W. F. Madden (Middle- 
bury). 

2484. Upshall, C. C. The study skills of college 
freshmen. Univ. Wash. Coll. Educ. Rec., 1941, 8, 
1-6.—( Educ. Abstr. VII: 211). 


2485. Van Alstine, F. L. 


Relation between 
housing and scholarship. J. higher Educ., 1942, 
13, 158-159.—The relation of housing environment 


(home, private residence, dormitory, fraternity 
house) to the scholarship record during the freshman 
and sophomore years of students at the University 
of Minnesota was studied by the method of analysis 
of variance and co-variance. No significant differ- 
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ence in scholarship for any of the housing environ- 
ments was found for students of medicine, law, 
engineering, business, or education. For pharmacy 
students significant differences were found in favor 
of the private residence group.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

2486. Van Alstyne, D. A record for describing 
attitudes and behavior in the high school. J. educ. 
Res., 1941, 35, 276—-286.—Construction of this record 
was undertaken to provide a short-cut method for 
recording students’ behavior which would preserve 
some of the values of the anecdotal record. Specific 
incidents, covering cooperation, responsibility, and 
attitude toward school work, can be recorded over an 
extended period. A sample of the record is given 
together with suggestions for its use and values 
which it may serve—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2487. Vera, M. A critical study of certain person- 
ality factors as determining elements in a remedial 
reading program. Cath. educ. Rev., 1942, 40, 145- 
161.—This is a study of approximately 2000 ele- 
mentary school children to investigate the relation- 
ships between achievement in reading and certain 
physiological, emotional, and motivating factors. 
It is concluded that the extent of retardation in 
reading does not seem to be significantly related to 
the personality factors studied. However, there is 
an incidental improvement in personality adjust- 
ment which accompanies improvement in reading.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2488. Weber, C. O. Comparative values of 
college entrance examinations. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 
55, 247—251.—The discontinuance of C.E.E.B. tests 
this June with attendant loss of any direct measure 
of English may not after all be so serious. At Wells 
College entrance scores in English have had next to 
the lowest correlation with freshmen grades (.40). 
Regents’ scores correlated slightly better (.48), but 
less than the average (.55). Entrance examinations 
in Latin, French, and science are superior to those in 
English in predicting work of subsequent academic 
years—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


2489. Wile, I. S. Some social and psychological 
considerations in the education of the handicapped. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 92-99.—For the handi- 
capped the school program should foster individual 
growth and total personality development, en- 
courage cooperation between home and school, and 
provide broader recreational opportunities for the 
sharing of social life in the interest of satisfying 
emotional needs and encouraging a balanced person- 
ality—W. L. Wilkins (U. $ Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif.). 

2490. Willmott, J. N. High school boys electing 
industrial arts. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1941, 
No. 836. Pp. v + 71.—A study was made of 206 
industrial arts and 194 non-industrial arts students 
in the 9th grade in 14 Nassau County, New York, 
high schools. Data derived from a battery of tests 


and questionnaires and course marks were studied 
by both single variable and multivariate methods of 
analysis. 


The following factors were found to dis- 
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tinguish the two groups: economic status, age, 
intelligence, academic achievement, vocational and 
academic aims and interests. Bibliography of 59 
titles.— L. Birdsali (Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 


2491. Wykoff, G. S. Freshman composition 
without class attendance: an experiment. Sch. ¢ 
Soc., 1942, 55, 276-280.—Opportunity was given to 
students who were inadequately prepared in English 
to meet the objectives of clear, correct, effective 
writing with only such aid or advice as they them. 
selves sought. The 25 who remained in this 
throughout the year were paired with students of 
like standing and ability in the regular English 
class. Of the latter 72% passed the examination 
as against 48% of the experimental group. How. 
ever, those who had conferences or submitted 
written papers did better than the others, and 1} 
improved more than their paired associates. On the 
whole the quality of writing of the experimental 
group was decidedly inferior to that of the control 
group.— M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


2492. Zeller, D. The relative importance of fac- 
tors of interest in reading materials for junior 
school pupils. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1941, No, 
841. Pp. viii + 89.—Preference ratings of 48 books 
by 2,052 girls and 1,995 boys in grades 7, 8, and 9 
were correlated with 18 factors selected by 5 adult 
judges as being influential in determining pupil 
interest in reading material. Only 2 factors, action 
and humor, proved statistically significant. Humor 
favorably influenced both sexes; action tended to 
attract boys but influenced girls unfavorably 
Bibliography of 47 titles —L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. 
Exam. Board). 


[See also abstracts 2125, 2129, 2130, 2135, 2140, 
2143, 2150, 2232, 2319, 2324, 2420, 2508. } 
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2493. Kent, G. H. Emergency battery of one- 
minute tests. J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 141-164—A 
battery of 5 oral and 7 written tests which can be 
given and scored in a few minutes has been assem- 
bled. Among the tests used are information, defini- 
tions, directions, opposites, and arithmetical reason- 
ing. Data regarding their standardization and 
scoring are reported, and in an appendix the com- 
plete battery with correct answers is given. 
author allows free use of the battery.—F. A. Mole, 
Jr. (Connecticut). 

2494. Mitchell, M. B. Irregularities of university 
students on the Revised Stanford-Binet. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 513-522.—67 university freshimea 
and 86 senior medical students were tested on 
L. Freshmen averaged 1.5 bases, medical students 
2.0. Year XIV was the most frequent base (followed 
by year XII and Average Adult), but was the lowest 
base in only 25% of the cases. “Unless all nom 
verbal items at year XIII are passed in addition t 
all tests at year XIV, it is unwise to assume that the 
true basal age has been reached. In most —< 


will be necessary to go at least as low as year 
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XI to obtain a reliable base.”—J. W. Macmillan 
(Maryland). 

2495. Piersel, W. G. The trends in intelligence 

i Sch. & Soc., 1942, 55, 241-243.—There 
have been 3 stages in the use of intelligence tests. 
When the Binet test was first standardized in Am- 
erica, the emphasis was on reliability and objectivity, 
and test items were selected to minimize the effect 
of schooling. Then the Stanford revision introduced 
the 10 which established prediction as the major 
function of testing, with intelligence regarded as 

ely innate. The emphasis was now on validity. 
In the third period increased recognition of environ- 
mental influences led to a more critical attitude as to 
what the tests measure and for what they should be 
ysed. Future use will depend on research to de- 
termine whether classification of children has been 
beneficial or not and to answer such questions as the 
following. Is it only scholastic aptitude that is 
tested or physiological functions which may serve 
as a valuable basis for guidance? Adults as well as 
children would be served by an adequate cataloguing 
of their types of response to various situations. Is 
the process of acquiring new information the same 
as that of synthesizing it with the old?—M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

2496. Raven, J. C. Testing the mental ability of 
adults. Lancet, 1942, 242, 115—-117—The author 
discusses the difficulties encountered in testing the 
mental ability of adults under military conditions 
and advocates, instead of the usual types of intelli- 


gence test, ‘‘perceptually presented tests of educ- 
tion” in which ability to succeed depends “neither on 
scholastic knowledge nor acquired skill but essen- 
tially on eductive mental activity at the time of the 
test.’ As an example of a test of eduction he de- 


scribes the Progressive Matrices test. “A person 
isshown a design with part left out. From a group 
of alternatives shown below he is asked to choose the 
piece which completes it. A series of designs follow. 
Each presents a matrix of relations from which it is 
possible to educe the nature of the missing figure.” 
Experience with matrix tests in the British army is 
discussed. 12 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 


497. Simon, T. Test P. V. (Trans. by A. 
M. Ghioldi.) Buenos Aires: Editorial Kapelusz, 
[19417]. P. 3.00, per 30; P. 0.50, per specimen set. 
—This is a group test of general intelligence for 
ind-6th grade children. It may be given indi- 
vidually. The instructions include a conversion 
table for obtaining IQ ratings. The initials P. V. 
teler to the colony of Perray-Vaucluse—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


498. Slater, P. Percentiles for intelligence 
quotients. Lancet, 1942, 242, 101-102.—“Doctors 
ueed psychological tests particularly for differen- 
Wating defectives, backward children, and preco- 
cious children, who are found respectively in the 

1% of the population, the bottom 10%, 
and the top 5%, approximately. The first, the 
tenth, and the 95th percentile define the limits 
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within which these cases fall on a percentile scale. 
IQ’s do not define these limits reliably, since their 
distributions vary. The percentile scale can be 
fitted to any quantitative psychological test, and is 
recommended as the most suitable for clinical and 
general purposes.’"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


2499. Spache, G. The short form of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L, test range II-XIV. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 102—-104.—70 children 
of superior intelligence, in the CA range of 2—9 and 
test range of II-XIV, were given the Revised 
Stanford-Binet, Form L. The MA's and the IQ’s 
obtained by the use of the short form were essentially 
like those from the long form. Median differences 
between the results of the two forms may be as small 
as one month of MA and 2 points of IQ.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 


[See also abstracts 2130, 2135, 2140, 2143, 2305, 
2438. ] 
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2500. Berman, L. The obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis in children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1942, 95, 
26-39.—In 6 cases of true compulsion neurosis in 
children the age of onset was approximately 12 
years. The importance of the parent-child relation- 
ship was apparent in all cases. Hostility toward the 
parents was revealed in 4 cases. Anal preoccupation, 
as well as sodo-masochistic and homosexual trends 
were also present. The prognosis is good for any one 
episode of the neurosis, but the long-time prognosis 
is much less favorable—R. M. Stogdtll (Ohio 
State Bureau of Juvenile Research). 

2501. Browne, R. C., & Ford-Smith, A. Eneuresis 
in adolescents. Brit. med. J., 1941, 2, 803-805.— 
13 enuretic adolescent boys, 12 of whom came from 
a farm training colony, were given a thorough 
physical and radiological examination, and were 
interviewed by a psychologist. They presented no 
gross physical abnormalities, but 9 showed occult 
spinal deformities. All of the subjects were dull or 
emotionally immature. 10 presented family his- 
tories involving broken homes, step-parents, etc. 
In a controlled therapeutic experiment on 12 of the 
subjects ephedrine, belladonna, barbitone, and other 
drugs were tried, but none had favorable effects 
upon the enuresis. ‘“The disease followed a rhythmic 
but irregular course; it was more frequent in cold 
weather, but the correlation was not close.’"—D. A 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

2502. Buehler, C., & Kelly, G. [Eds.] The 
World Test. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1941. Materials, manual, and 25 record forms, 
$60.00; manual, $0.25; record forms, $0.50 per 25.— 
The World Test, based on Margaret Lowenfeld's 
World Play, is a projective technique for use with 
children from 5 to 11, and occasionally older. The 
materials consist of 150 or more 1-2 inch objects for 
the construction of a town, village, farm, zoo, etc. 
Interpretation is in terms of the number of ‘symp- 
toms’ appearing, differentiating neurotic or retarded 
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children from normal. The most significant combi- 
nations of symptoms are: closed world with no 
people; closed world and accidents or soldiers or 
killing; no people and a disorganized world; soldiers 
and a disorganized world. ‘‘The test is not meant to 
be used as an exclusive source of information about 
the child.” The manual describes the usual con- 
structions of children of various ages and gives 
instructions for administration, scoring, and evalua- 
tion. Tentative norms and a sample completed 
record sheet are included. The two-page record 
sheet provides space for a diagram of the child’s 
arrangement of his ‘world’ and spaces for the es- 
sential scoring elements.—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

2503. Coghill, H. D. Emotional maladjustments 
from unplanned parenthood. Virginia med. Mon., 
1941, 68, 682-687.—These are maladjustments of 
both parents and child, and they carry over from 
generation to generation. Coghill describes the 
causes of the parents’ rejection, the signs, overt and 
concealed, and the types of personality developed in 
the child. The remedies include planned courtship, 
which favors wider choice of partners, and emergence 
of the father as a parent, the mother as a person, and 
the child as an individual. Applications are made 
from the biographies of Rilke and Hitler—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md:). 

2504. Doig, D. Creative music: I. Music com- 
posed for a given text. J. educ. Res., 1941, 35, 263- 
275.—Children 6-16 years of age set to music verses 
read to them. General characteristics of their com- 
positions are described. Children of all ages were 
able to express themselves through music and were 
interested in doing so. Analysis of the muisical 
concepts of children may aid in a study of the prob- 
lems of teaching music—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

2505. Doig, D. Creative music: Il. Music com- 
posed on a given subject. J. educ. Res., 1942, 35, 
344-355.—6-9 and 10-16 year old children were 
asked to compose a song based on a given subject, 
both words and music being free expressions of the 
children’s ideas. Both groups showed a strong 
preference for scalewise melodies, but older children 
used scalewise and chordal melodies and combina- 
tions of the two. There was also a strong preference 
for a major key.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2506. Drake, R. M., & Garrison, K. C. Work 
book in adolescent psychology. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1942. Pp. 74. .75.—Based entirely 
on the revised edition of Garrison's The psychology of 
adolescence (see XIV: 5251).—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

2507. Gardner, G. E. The conditioned refiex of 
Pavlov; conditioned behavior. New Engl. J. Med., 
1941, 225, 775—777.—The case history of a 15 year 
old boy referred to the Judge Baker Foundation as a 
behavior problem is presented as an example of 
conditioned behavior.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

2508. Heise, B. Effects of instruction in coopera- 
tion on the attitudes and conduct of children. 
Unio. Mich. Monogr. Educ., 1942, No. 2. Pp. 
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ix + 98.—Pupils in grades 5 through 12 were jp. 
structed for 12 weeks in group thinking by demo. 
cratic methods according to the Courtis coo 
technique. Differences in growth between 
experimental and control groups (207 pupils in 
were measured by an initial and final measure 
(1) attitude, by a Thurstone-type self-rating scale. 
(2) knowledge, by an objective test; (3) perfo: 1 
by a time-sampling technique; and (4) group eff. 
ciency, by the Trabue Language Scale. The “experi. 
mental group showed statistically significant 

on all evaluations with the exception of the eff. 
ciency test."" Among the conclusions were: (1) 
Cooperative attitudes can be produced by active 
training and tend to develop from the lower to the 
higher grades. (2) Knowledge of the techni 
can be taught, with older pupils obtaining hi 
scores. (3) Training is effective in harmonizi 
conflicting ideas. (4) The Courtis technique is not 
suited in group situations where time is an important 
consideration. The significance and implications of 
the study are discussed. Appendices include samples 
of a pupil’s workbook, reports of two attempts at 
cooperative discussion, a sample of student com- 
ment, and a reproduction of the Trabue Language 
Scale.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2509. Hendrick, I. Instinct and the 
infancy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 33-38— 
The basic psychobiological urge to control the outer 
world, manifested in the infant by rudimentary 
sensorimotor functions, constitutes an ‘instinct to 
master.’ Pleasure is derived from it by an effective 
use of sensorimotor and intellectual functions. The 
immediate desire of the infant to use each ego 
function and to perfect it as rapidly as possible 
indicates that the central nervous system is not 
merely a utility but actually serves a basic instinct 
to master, in the sense of emotional drives gratified 
by the performance of various functions. The 
primacy of a desire to exercise a function is especially 
apparent in the first 2 years of infancy. 3 stagesin 
the use of each component are apparent: (1) 
stage of stereotyped stimulus response; (2) ‘the 
learning stage of unperfected use and modification; 
and (3) the mature stage of proficiency and it 
secondary utilization for realistic, erotic, and s0 
aims. Addenda of special discussion and 2 
bibliography.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2510. Knight, M. H. Emotions of the young deaf 
child. Volta Rev., 1942, 44, 69-72.—In the opinion 
of the author, a teacher of the deaf, the emotional 
problems of small deaf children are more n 
than those of hearing children on account of: @) 
the language handicap, which prevents them’ 
expressing themselves, (2) the attitude of pa 
(3) fear through lack of experience and know 
(4) general difficulties involved in making @ 
ments to a hearing world. Case ma 
sented in support of these opinions.—C. V. 
(Clarke School). 


P 2511. Lamm, S.S. Physical expression of 
genic disturbance in children. J. —— 
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237-242.-This discussion concerns a group of 
children who sought relief of symptoms of a somatic 
nature for which no organic cause could be assigned. 
The explanation apparently lay in some environ- 
mental factor which had acted upon the hereditary 
background of the patient. The disorders were 
based on a sense of insecurity, or even anxiety, 
because of parental maladjustment; on fear and 
frustrations through intellectual inadequacy; and on 
emotional conflicts aroused by doubts as to what 
was proper. By ruling out organic causes for com- 
plaint, learning the home situation, and evaluating 
the psychogenic aspects associated with the illness, 
the physician can help to modify these factors, and 
thus to relieve the tensions and emotional difficulties 
present.—M. Henderson (Bradley Home). 


2512. Levy, D. M. Maternal ove tection. 
Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 393-431; 567-626.—Continuing 
his study (see XIII: 2234, 3896; XIV: 2677) the 
author discusses the problems of overprotected 
children in relation to parental enslavement, school 
adjustments, friendships, sexual behavior, outside 
interests, general and specific habits, and physical 
examination findings. This is followed by considera- 
tion of the treatment, prognosis, and psychopathol- 
ogy both in relationship to the patients and to their 
parents. In the last installment, chapter 10, 20 
individual case studies of treatment and follow-up 
are cited and commented upon in detail—WM. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2513. Lewinski, R. J.. & Kass, I. H. Functional 
disturbances associated with ichthyosis: case re- 
ports. J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 173-177.—Two 
brothers who suffered from ichthyosis (pathological 
dryness, thickening, and scaling of the skin) were 
referred to a child clinic charged with petit larceny. 
Investigation revealed marked personality difficul- 
ties in both as indicated by their truancy; withdraw- 
ing behavior; and health, home, social, and emotional 
maladjustment. Improvement was shown when 
remedial measures involving alleviation of feeling of 
shame about the disease, altering the home and school 
situations, and psychotherapy were instituted.— F. 
A, Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


2514. Lobo, J. L., & Vélez, M. Hipogonadismo 
¢ problemas da conduta entre escolares do sexo 
masculino. (Hypogonadism and behavior problems 
of schoolboys.) Rev. Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 
1941, 7, 272-276—25 cases of hypogonadism 
(cryptorchidism, Frélich’s syndrome, eunuchoidism) 
were observed in 2 groups of boys, 7-14 years old. 

first was a group of 272 boys selected at random 
from the elementary schools; the second consisted 
of 80 problem cases from the child guidance clinic. 
Hypogonadism was 4 times more frequent in the 
second group than in the first. In the first group 
was no significant difference in mental level, 
school achievement, or behavior between the hypo- 
gonadic and the nonhypogonadic boys of comparable 
ages. The hypogonadic cases of the second group, 
» were less advanced than nonhypogonadic 

and their problems (chiefly instability and 
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stealing) were unusually serious. From the above 
data it is probable that hypogonadism contributes 
to the etiology or aggravation of children’s behavior 
problems. English and German summaries.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2515. Long, L., & Welch, L. Influence of levels 
of abstractness on reasoning ability. J. Psychol., 
1942, 13, 41-59.—40 children (8-114 years, mean 
IQ = 128) were tested to find to what extent they 
would be able to generalize a principle which was 
discovered at the object level of abstractness to the 
first hierarchy (species) and from this level to the 
second hierarchy (classes). The criterion of success 
was 10 consecutive correct responses, but if this was 
not attained in 30 trials the child was given a hint 
and tested further. Among other things it was found 
that as the level of abstractness increased the ability 
of the child to generalize a known principle decreased. 
Also, the likelihood of a child scoring above the 
median on the second hierarchy test is greater if he 
discovers the principle of the initial test without any 
hint.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


2516. Marcondes, D. A higiene mental escolar 
por meio da clinica de orientacfo infantil. (School 
mental hygiene through the child guidance clinic.) 
Rev. Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 1941, 7, 251-—258.— 
The mental hygiene movement culminates in the 
early treatment of children’s mental problems. Mar- 
condes discusses the functions, methods, and value 
of child guidance clinics and describes the one 
maintained by the School Mental Hygiene Depart- 
ment of Séo Paulo. Author’s portrait. English and 
German summaries.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2517. Macondes, D., & Arruda, J. A valiacfo dos 
resultados obtidos na clinica de orientacfo infantil 
de SHo Paulo. (Evaluation of results obtained in the 
S. Paulo child guidance clinic.) Rev. Neurol. 
Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 1941, 7, 260-262.—The authors 
report the results obtained in 71 cases and compare 
them with similar reports from the United States. 
Treatment was considered successful in about 40% of 
the cases, partially successful in 45%, and unsuccess- 
ful in 15%. The most frequent problems and those 
most successfully treated were, in popular terminol- 
ogy, disturbing behavior in school, lack of progress 
in studies, and pilfering. English and German 
summaries.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2518. Mead, M. War need not mar our children. 
N. ¥. Times Mag., 1942, Feb. 15, 13 & 34.— 
Children will be psychologically injured by war in 
the same degree that they are expected to be. In 
spite of our American feeling to the contrary ac- 

uaintance with death as such need not mar children. 

nthropological evidence is cited to support this. 
If simiven do need to be evacuated from cities, it 
should be done by moving school groups of children 
who are used to being together and who have become 
used to being away from their mothers.—D. Reed 
(Brown). 

2519. R&dulescu-Motru, C. Problema genera- 
tillor. (The problem of the generations.) Anal. 
Psihol., 1940, 7, 1-16.—Differences between the 
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adolescent and the parent generations arise spon- 
taneously and through outside influences: Spon- 
taneous differences arise regularly with each new 
generation and result in changes of customs and 
thought which represent the history of human cul- 
ture. Differences through outside influences are 
purposive and goal directed. They are determined 
by the school and the institutions of the state which 
aim to prepare the future citizen for life and, at the 
time, to help the state. They may also prepare a 
revolutionary attitude which would not be favorable 
to the state-—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 


2520. Rosca, A. Copiii superior inzestrati. (Su- 
periorly endowed children.) Cluj: Institutului de 
Psihologie al Universitatii din Cluj la Sibiu, 1941. 
Pp. iv + 207. Lei 140. 

2521. Simsarian, F. P., & McLendon, P. A. 
Feeding behavior of an infant during the first 
twelve weeks of life on a self-demand schedule. 
J. Pediat., 1942, 20, 93-103.—This record of the 
feeding behavior of an infant on a self-demand 
schedule has been made by the infant's mother under 
the supervision of a pediatrician. The objective 
was gratification of the physical and emotional 
needs as they arose. During the first 9-10 days 
of life the infant demanded more feedings and spent 
more time in nursing than is permitted to a baby 
who spends these early days in a hospital nursery. 
After this early period, the baby’s spontaneous 
demands, although highly variable, conformed 
roughly to the 6- and later 5-feeding day usually 
planned for infants. Food intake showed incon- 
sistency, but gratification remained independent of 
this factor. Initial weight loss was greater and rate 
of gain slower than average, but this had resulted 
in no physical disturbances. The infant was a con- 
sistently good sleeper. Shifts to the family routine 
were accomplished with no confusion after this 
period of freedom from conventional regime.—M. 
Henderson (Bradley Home). 

2522. Tucker, T. Sex problems and youth. 
London: Allen & Unwin, [1941?]. Pp. 126. 5s.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This is a 
book for young adults, which strongly recom- 
mends strict control of all sex impulses—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif.). 

2523. Vélez, M. Sobre a instabilidade psico- 
motora dos escolares. (Psychomotor instability of 
school children.) Rev. Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 
1941, 7, 283-292.—This is a review of the subject 
with illustrative cases. English and German sum- 
maries.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2524. Weigl, E. Bande de copii vagabonzi; un 
studiu social-psihologic. (Gangs of hobo children; a 
social-psychological study.) Bucharest: Tip. si 
legatoria de carti a Penitenciarului Vacaresti, 1940. 
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Pp. 78.—[Abstracted review; original not 
The parents in 27 families studied belonged 
lowest economic level. All but 5 families } 
miserable slums where thieves, criminals, and ¢ 
tutes hang out. The children were mostly unwi 
and had received an extremely bad educ 
Treatment accorded these children was first 
and only after this psycho-pedagogical. It ee 
essentially in the attempt to reestablish in - 
confidence in themselves and in others by sub 
them to humane treatment. 9 children d 
favorably, 15 unfavorably, 6 remained the § 
and in 5 the symptoms of social maladaptation 
severe.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 

2525. Williams, J. N. Interpretation of d 
made by maladjusted children. Virginia” 
Mon., 1940, 67, 533-538.— Williams collected 
ings from a considerable number of mz 
children to illustrate their psychoanalytieal 
therapeutic value. The drawings, which the 
made when alone in a room containing no pice 
often revealed conflicts and desires not elicit 
other methods. The drawings were anal 
size, detail, symbolism and realism, and 
ment of objects. If a child draws to attract a 
tion and is not satisfied with his ideas, he 
from books.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.).7 


2526. Winnicott, D. W. The observa 
infants in a set situation. Int. J. Psycho- Anal.,| 
22, 229-249.—The author describes his met 
observing in his clinic 5-13 months old inf 
jectively in a set situation, and he discusses f 


sequence of behavior manifested by infants inj 


situation. He concludes from his observationg 
infantile hesitation ‘indicates anxiety and the 
ence of a super-ego in the infant’s mind, 
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